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P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


In  submitting  this  production  to  the 
Pubhc,  the  Author  is  abundantly  sen- 
sible of  its  many  imperfections.  Still, 
however,  he  trusts,  that  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  some  useful  in- 
formation, and  some  correct  views, 
on  points,  which,  at  this  moment,  ar« 
of  great  practical  interest. 

To  the  policy  of  encouraging,  under 
the  regulation  of  licences,  an  exten- 
sive import-trade  with  States  at  war 
with  this  country,  and  of  compel- 
ling the  Bank  to  resume  its  pay- 
ments in  specie,  under  any  circum- 
stances similar  to  those  of  the  actual 
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IV  PREFACE. 

situation  of  our  affiiirs,  the  Author  ac- 
knowledges himself  to  be  decidedly 
adverse.  Upon  these  important  points 
his  sentiments  are  equally  at  variance 
with  those  which  appear  to  be  enter- 
tained both  by  the  authorities,  under 
whose  sanction  the  former  is  conducted, 
and  by  those  Avho  think  it  higlily  ex- 
pedient, that  the  adoption  of  the  lat- 
ter measure  should  not  unwisely  be  too 
long  delayed. 

Subjects  of  this  nature  have  no  de- 
pendence whatever  on  party  conside- 
rations. The  Author,  therefore,  is,  on 
this  occasion,  perfectly  unbiassed  by 
any  motives  of  this  description.  His 
views  are  untinctured  by  party  prefe- 
rences. For  many  of  the  individuals, 
from  whom  he  differs,  he  feels  the 
highest   personal  regard ;   and  he  would 
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place  himself  among  the  foremost  in 
doing  justice  to  the  talents,  and  to  the 
many  estimable  qualities,  by  which 
they  are  distinguished. 

But  the  subjects  of  the  following 
inquiry  have  no  connection  with  per- 
sonal views,  or  political  partialities. 
Their  bearings  are  of  general  interest. 
Their  relation  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
empire  is  the  only  point  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  abstractedly  considered. 

To  inquiries  into  the  state  of  our 
circulating  medium,  the  attention  of  the 
public  has,  of  late,  been  much  directed  ; 
but  their  final  judgment  on  it  remains 
yet  to  be  pronounced.  All  precipi- 
tancy of  decision  should  be  sedulously 
avoided;  and  the  materials  upon  which 
this  judgment  is  to  be   formed,  should 
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be  carefully  balanced  and  examined, 
before  any  measure  for  its  future  re- 
gulation be  finally  adopted. 

The  following  performance  was  in- 
tended as  a  contribution  towards  the 
common  stock  of  materials,  of  which 
the  public  are  already  in  possession; 
and  which,  if  no  unsound  opinions  be 
promulgated,  can,  upon  a  subject  of 
such  paramount  importance,  hardly  be 
multiplied  to  excess. 

The  author  feels  himself  compelled 
to  acknowledge,  with  unaffected  regret, 
that  he  has  been  prevented,  by  other 
avocations,  from  bestowing  more  time 
and  less  undivided  attention  to  the 
subject,  in  order  to  do  more  justice 
to  his  own  arguments.  Without  hesi- 
tation,   however,     he    can    venture    to 
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declare,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
number  of  its  inaccuracies,  or  however 
defective  its  arguments  may  be  found, 
in  committing  the  following  production 
to  the  press,  he  has  been  influenced 
by  no  private  motive,  either  political 
or  commercial,  but  has  been  guided, 
solely  and  exclusively,  by  views  of  pub- 
lic utility. 


London,  April  2d, 
l$n. 


AN   INQUIRY 


INTO   THE 


STATE  OF  OUR  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS, 


WITH    THE 


NORTHERN  POWERS,  &c. 


J  HE  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged,  is 
distinguished  by  a  feature  peculiarly  its  own, 
and  which  separates  it  ^Vom  the  cla^s  of  or*- 
dinary  wars ;  for  in  no  former  instance  of  an 
appeal  to  arms,  have  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
enemy  been  so  exclusively  directed  against  our 
financial  resources.  Our  commercial  pros- 
perity is  the  main  spring  from  which  these 
resources  have  hitherto  been  abundantly  sup- 
plied ;  the  foundation  upon  which  has  b^Gn 
erected  the  stupendous  fabric  of  our  wealth 
and  power.  To  undermine,  and,  if  possiole, 
to  level  this  magnificent  structure  with  the 
ground,  is  an  exploit  with  which  the  enemy 
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still  vainly  hopes  to  close  his  career  of  vlctofy. 
That  in  this  hope  he  must  be  disappointed, 
will  he  denied  by  no  one  who  is  capable  of 
justly  appreciating  the  solidity  of  the  foun- 
dation, upon  which  this  substantial  edifice  is 
raised. 

Admitting,  however,  the  certain  failure 
of  that  new  mode  of  hostility,  which  aims  at 
the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  British  Empire, 
through  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  maia 
sources  of  its  commercial  prosperity,  yet,  it 
would  be  idle  and  absurd  to  assert,  that  the 
enemy's  plan  of  warfare  has  been  altogether 
unsuccessful.  His  persevering  and  unremitted 
attempts  to  cut  off  all  commercial  communi- 
cation between  this  country  and  the  Conti- 
nent, have  certainly  prevailed  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  by  the  aid  of  a  vigilant,  harsh, 
and  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  Continental 
System.  But  the  evils  it  entails  on  the  un- 
happy countries  subjected  to  the  capricious 
and  arbitrary  dominion  of  the  French  Ruler, 
are  greater  than  those  which  it  imposes  on 
ourselves.  The  necessity  of  relaxing  it  will 
probably  be  felt  abroad  long  before  it  could 
bring  upon  this  country  those  very  calamitous 
effects,  for  the  production  of  which  it  was 
organized  and  adopted.    The  absolute  wants 


of  mankind  are,  Indeed,  so  numerous,  and  so 
peremptorily  demand  to  be  supplied,  that 
the  despotism  that  would  attempt  entirely  to 
suppress  them,  must  prove,  in  the  end,  an 
odious  and  fruitless  exercise  of  tyrannical 
power,  and  eventually  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  its  own  weakness. 

Still,  however,  while  Bonaparte^s  system 
of  exclusion  shall  continue  to  be  rigorously 
and  unsparingly  enforced  against  us,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  expect,  in  the  general  resources 
of  the  country,  a  deficiency  exactly  propor- 
tionate to  the  extent  of  its  exclusion.  Al- 
though  time  may  provide  a  remedy  for  this 
evil,  it  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  demand 
our  immediate  attention  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  affects  our  revenue,  and  our  com- 
mercial interests  in  genera].  We  may  there- 
by be  in  some  measure  enabled  to  determine, 
how  it  may  most  effectually  be  counteracted, 
and  whether,  under  the  pressure  of  such  an 
injury,  the  nature  of  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  foreign  and  hostile  states,  may  not 
have  been  modified  upon  an  erroneous  prin^ 
ciple. 

In  such  an  inquiry,  the  policy  and  expedi- 
ency of  granting  licences  for  the  control  and 
regulation  of  various  branches  of  commerce, 
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with  states  at  war  with  this  country,  would, 
of  course,  require  its  due  share  of  attention 
and  deliberate  investigation. 

Although  the  prohibitory  decrees  of  the 
enemy  were  at  first  put  into  more  complete 
operation  against  us,  in  those  countries  which 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  placed  under  his 
immediate  dominion,  yet,  by  far  the  greater 
losses  we  have  experienced,  have  arisen  from 
the  successful  extension  of  his  baneful  system 
to  those  states,  which  the  events  of  the  times 
had  forced  into  political  alliance  with  him. 
In  the  ports  of  tlie  Baltic,  our  losses  by  con- 
fiscation have  been  ruinous  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent, and  the  real  extent  of  their  injurious 
effects  on  our  mercantile  interests  remains  yet 
unascertained.  How  far  they  might  have 
been  avoided  by  a  more  provident  attention 
to  the  progressive  ascendancy  of  French 
councils  in  the  measures  of  the  Northern 
Powers,  and  to  what  degree  these  immense 
sacrifices  might  have  been  saved  by  a  mere 
cautious  line  of  commercial  policy,  are  points 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance-  Such  in- 
vestigations, it  is  true,  cannot  now  supply  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  we  have  sustained;  but 
som.ething  will  be  gained  from  them,  if  they 
should  only  contribute   to   throw    the    least 
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addirlonal  light  on  the  general  complexion  of 
our  relations  with  the  Northern  States,  and 
afford  but  a  single  useful  hint  for  the  regu- 
lation of  our  future  intercourse  with  those 
powers. 

A  cursory  review  of  the  circumstances  and 
events,  which  have  closed  the  Baltic  ports 
against  us,  may,  without  impropriety,  precede 
both  an  enquiry  into  the  policy  of  regulating 
our  commercial  intercourse  with  the  enemy 
by  means  of  licences,  and  the  incidental  con- 
sideration of  some  other  points  connected 
with  the  general  prosperity  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Previously  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit  *,  the 
ports  of  the  Baltic  were,  for  the  most  part, 
open  to  our  commerce.  The  unsuccessful 
issue  of  the  Russian  campaign  prepared  the 
way  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  order  of 
things,  which  afterwards  closed  the  relations 
of  amity  then  subsisting  between  this  country 
and  the  Northern  States.  The  early  change 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  Russian  Cabinet  was 
perhaps  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  stipu- 
lations contained  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  In- 
deed,  the  spirit  in  which  those  engagements 
were    formed,    was  soon  manifested    by  the 

*  Concluded  between  France  and  Russia  7th  July,  1807. 


conduct,  which  Russia  observed  towards 
Great  Britain  ;  for  it  is  an  important  feature 
in  her  proceedings,  that,  although  the  attack 
upon  Zealand  was  subsequently  made  a  prin- 
cipal ground  of  hostility  against  this  country, 
yet,  when  that  government  was  first  ap- 
prized of  the  siege  of  Copenhagen,  there  was 
a  greater  prospect  of  success,  than  had  for 
some  time  appeared,  in  the  efforts  of  the 
English  Ambassador  to  restore  the  two  coun- 
tries to  their  ancient  good  understand- 
ing *. 

From  this  circumstance,  independently  of 
any  abstract  consideration  of  the  expediency 
or  impolicy  of  the  measure,  it  has  been  con- 
ceived, that  our  retention  of  Zealand  might 
have  deferred,  or,  perhaps,  entirely  prevented 
the  war  that  ensued  with  Russia ;  for  no 
dissatisfaction  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
pressed at  this  enterprize  by  the  Cabinet  of 

*  "  Nor  can  his  Majesty  forget,  that  the  first  symptoms 
of  reviying  confidence,  since  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  the  only  pros- 
pect of  success  in  the  endeavours  of  his  Majesty's  Ambassa- 
dor to  restore  the  ancient  good  understanding  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  appeared  when  the  intelligence 
of  the  siege  of  Copenhagen  had  been  recently  received  »'ft 
St.  Pctersburgh."  Declaration  of  war  against  Russia ; 
dated  at  Westminster,  December  18th,  1807. 


St.  Petersburgb,  until  after  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  were  declared,  upon  which  that 
island  was  to  be  evacuated.  Nor  did  Rus- 
sia determine  upon  war,  before  this  evacu- 
ation was  known  to  be  in  a  course  of  exe- 
cution. 

This  assertion  may  to  some  persons  appear 
enigmatical.  But  if  we  reflect  on  the  disasters, 
which  brought  the  war  with  France  to  so 
speedy  a  termination;  if  we  consider  how 
much  Russia  had  lost  in  the  scale  of  national 
importance,  and  how  naturally  she  would  have 
seized  any  opportunity  of  redeeming  her  di- 
minished consequence  and  influence,  it  be- 
comes the  less  difficult  to  imagine,  that  our  pos- 
session, during  the  continuance  of  hostilities 
with  France,  of  so  commanding  a  station  in 
the  Ba.'tic,  as  the  Island  of  Zealand,  might 
have  had  much  weight  in  the  ultimate  decisions 
of  the  Russian  Cabinet.  It  is  far  from  being 
impossible,  that  this  very  circumstance  might 
have  relaxed  the  new  connection  between  Rus- 
sia and  France,  and  have  induced  the  fpr- 
mer  to  avail  herself  of  the  earliest  moment 
of  disengaging  herself  from  an  alliance  so  lit- 
tle consonant  to  the  true  interests  of  her  em- 
pire.    Were  it  possible  to  ascertain,  that  suck 
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were  actually  the  views  of  that  government,  it 
would  apj,>ear  singularly  inconsistent,  if  the 
same  violation  of  neutrality,  which  had  been 
declared  to  be  a  just  ground  for  hostilities 
with  this  country,  should,  under  circumstances 
of  material  aggravation,  have  constituted  a 
reason  for  cultivating  with  us  an  intimate 
union  and  alliance.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is  nevertheless  the  opinion  of  many  persons 
distinguished  for  their  intc^llig^nce,  and  their 
extensive  knowledge  of  Russian  affairs,  that 
the  question  of  peace  or  war  with  Great 
Britain  depended,  in  a  grcpt  measure,  on 
our  retention  or  evacuation   o^   Zealand. 

The  hostile  steps  which  Russia  was  about 
to  take  against  this  country,  were  however, 
not  immediately  enforced  with  any  marked 
severity  ;  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  executed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  no  material 
injury  to  the  Britii.h  merchants  engaged  in 
the  Russia  trade.  I'liis  m.odcration,  too,  was 
practised  in  opposition  to  iiie  most  urgent 
and  strenuous  efforts  of  the  agents  of  the 
Frei  ch  Government.  The  war  that  ensued 
was  followed  by  the  st^questration  of  a  few 
Britibh  vessels  still  remaining  in  the  Russian 
ports,  as  well  as  of  the  property  of  all   de- 


scriptions  In  the  possession  of  the  Bristlsh  re- 
sidents in  that  empire*. 

*  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the  manifesto  is- 
sued by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  this  apparent  lenity  and 
moderation  were  sacrificed  to  a  spirit  of  the  most  deter- 
mined and  inveterate  hostility,  **  His  Imperial  Majesty 
breaks  off  all  communication  with  England, — He  abrogates 
for  ever  every  act  hitherto  concluded  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Russia,  and  particularly  the  convention  concluded 
in  1801. — He  proclaims  anew  the  system  of  the  armed  neu^ 
trality,  that  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Empress  Catha- 
rine, and  binds  himself  never  to  recede  from  that  system. 
— He  calls  upon  England  to  give  complete  satisfaction 
to  his  subjects  with  respect  to  all  just  claims  they  may  set 
up,  of  ships  and  merchandizes  seized  and  detained,  contrary 
to  the  express  tenor  of  the  treaties  concluded  during  his 
own  reign. — The  Emperor  gives  warning  that  nothing  shall 
be  re-established  between  Russia  and  England,  until  the  latter 
shall  have  given  satisfaction  to  Denmark." — [Declaration  of 
Russia  against  England,  dated  at  St.  Petersburg,  26th  Oc- 
tober, 1807.) 

The  counter-declaration  issued  by  the  British  cabinet, 
ISth  December,  1807,  contained  a  spirited  and  pointed  re- 
ply to  tiie  charges  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  On  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  the  revival  of  the  armed  neutrality,  the 
vexation  of  Russian  commerce,  and  the  attack  on  Copen- 
hagen, it  has  the  following  passages. — "  His  Majesty  was  not 
unaware  of  the  nature  of  those  secret  engagements  imposed 
upon  Russia  in  the  conferences  of  Tilsit. — His  Majesty 
deemed  it  necessary  to  require  specific  explanation  with 
respect  to  those  arrangements  with  France,  the  conceal- 
ment of  which   from  his  Majesty  could  not  but  confirm  the 
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With  respect  to  Denmark,  there  has  been 
but  little  direct  trade  with  that  country,  and 
it  has,  at  no  time,  formed  an  important  branch 
of  our  commerce.  It  would,  indeed,  have 
been  a  desirable  object  to  have  had  the 
means  of  availino:  ourselves  of  Denmark  as 
a  channel  for  exportation;  but  the  inveterate 
hostihty  of  the  Danes  presented  no  ground 
for  hoping   that  this  could  be    effected*.     If 

impression  already  received  of  their  character  and  ten- 
dency/'— 

*'  H'l^  Majesty  proclaims  aneiv  those  firinciplcs  of  maritime 
laivy  against  which  the  armed  neutrality,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Empress  Catliarine,  was  originally  directed ;  and 
against  which  the  present  hostilities  of  Russia  are  denounced. 
Those  principles  have  been  recognized  and  acted  upon  in  the 
best  periods  of  the  history  of  Europe ;  and  acted  upon  by 
no  power  with  more  strictness  and  severity  than  by  Russia 
herself  in  .the  reign  of  the  Empress  Catharine." — "  The  vex- 
ation of  Russian  commerce  by  Great  Britain  is,  in  truth, 
little  more  than  an  imaginary  grievance." — '*  [lis  Majesty 
feels  iiiiv,s-lf  under  no  obligation  to  offer  any  atonement  or 
apology  10  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  the  expedition  against 
Copenhagen.  It  is  not  for  those  who  were  parties  to  the 
secret  arrangements  of  Tilsit,  to  demand  satisfaction  for  a 
measure  to  which  those  arrangements  gave  rise,  and  by 
which  one  of  the  objects  of  them  has  been  happily  de- 
feated." 

*  Though  the  rupture  with  Denmark,  and  the  various 
circumstances  which  produced  it,  are  of  60  recent  a  date  as 
to  be  fresh  in  the  recollection   of  every  one,  yet,  aa  some 
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such  sentiments  had  not  prevailed  to  our  dis- 
advantage, some  trade  with  the  interior  oF  Ger- 
many might  have  been  carried  on  through 
Holstein;    but    the  daily  extension  of  French 

of  the   Danish  decrees  have  been  distinguished   by    a  spi- 
rit of  rigorous  proscription,  quite  incompatible  with  the  mild 
character  of  the  Dipish  government,   it  may  not  b?  irrele- 
vant concisely  to  allure  to  those  events,  t(»  which  this  unex- 
ampled severity  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed.    In  the  British  de- 
claration, relative  to  the  war  with  Denmrtk,  it  is  stated  that 
'<  His  Majesty  had  received  the  most  positive  information  of  thie 
determination   of  the  present  ruler  of  France  to  occupy  with 
a   militaiy  force    the    territory  of  Holstein,  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding   Great   Eritain  from  all  her  accustomed  chan- 
nels of  communication  with  the  continent :    of  inducing  or 
compelling  the  co'.'rt  of  Denmark  to  close   the  passage  of 
the  Sound  against  the    British    commerce,    and  navigation; 
and  of   availing  himself  of  the  nid   of  the  Danish   miarine 
for  the    invasion  of  Gr?at  Britain  and   Ireiand."      ^^Dccla- 
rationof  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  dated  Westminster,  Sept. 
25th,  1807.)     Mr.  Jaclson,  the  English  Minister  at  Copen- 
hagen, had,  it  appears,  been  instructed  to  demand  the  tempo, 
rary  deposit  of  the  Danish  navy  ir  one  of  his  Brit;mnic  Ma- 
jesty's  ports,   and  to  pledge  the  restoration  of  it,  at  the  con- 
clusion   of  a  general  peace,  in  the  same    condition  and  state 
of  equipment,    as  when  rf.-ceived  unc  er  the  protection  yf  the 
British  Flag.     On  the    16th  of  Au-ust,   a  procl^-ma:icn  con- 
taining a  similar   demand,    was  issued   at   Zealand  by  Ad- 
miral  Gambiur  and   Lord  Cathrart.      Mr.  Jackson   having 
alrtady  failed  in    the    c^ject  of  his    inrtructions,    had,    oa 
the  ISth  of  August,  requested  passports  for  himself  and  suite. 
from   this  time,   the   Danish    government  considered    the 
c  2 
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control  would  probably  have  soon  brought 
it  to  a  close.  That  part  of  the  Baltic  trade, 
which  was  confined  to  Denmark,  has  never 
been  considerable.     Its  extinction,  therefore, 

war  between  England  and  Denmark  as  actually  commenced, 
and  their  proclamation  against  England,  issued  at  Gluck- 
stadt,  August  16,  1807,  ordains  the  seizure  of  all  English 
ships  and  goods;  the  arrestation  of  all  English  subjects, 
without  exception,  until  they  could  be  sent  out  of  the 
country  ;  that  all  correspondence  with  English  subjects  should 
cease ;  and  that  no  payment  should  be  made  to  them  on  any 
ground  whatever,  until  further  orders,  on  pain  of  severe 
punishment. — Much  more  severe  penalties  were  shortly  after- 
wards enacted.  In  the  Patent,  issued  at  Rendsberg,  Octo- 
ber 30,  1807,  relative  to  the  panlshment  of  persons  in  Sles- 
wick  and  Holstein,  carrying  on  any  trade  with  the  enemies 
of  Denmark,  it  is  enacted,  that,  <^  any  connection  or  cor. 
respondence  with  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  though  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  a  third  person  or  party,  shall  be  pu- 
nished with  severe  imprisonment  ;  but,  if  the  said  cor- 
respondence shall  have  been  carried  on  immediatelt/  between 
our  subjects  and  the  enemies  of  the  country,  the  former  shall 
be  punished  with  deathJ*^  The  excessive  severity  of  this 
penalty  very  strikingly  manifests  the  extent  to  which  the 
Danes  were  exasperated  against  this  country,  on  account  of 
the  seizure  of  their  Heet.  It  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
their  own  act,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  suggestions  or  the 
control  of  the  French  government.  For,  at  the  time  of 
our  Expedit!X)n,  the  cabinets  of  Copenhagen  and  of  the 
Thuilleries  were  not  in  perfect  amity.  Suspecting  that 
France  had  some  designs  upon  Holstein,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Danish  army  had  been  stationed  in  that  Duchy. 
Tb  the  Moniteur  of  September  20,  1807,  allusion  is  made, 
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is  not  a  very  material  point,  with  reference 
to  the  whole  amount  of  our  commerce  with 
the   Northern  Powers. 

This  State,  indeed,  had  been  obliged  to 
adopt  and  enforce  repeated  restrictions  on 
her  foreign  commerce,  very  detrimental  to  her 
true  interests,  and  by  which  she  has,  in  a  great 
measure  sacrificed  her  transit  trade.  At  this 
time,  she  has  hardly  any  foreign  commerce  at 
aj],  even  with  neutral  powers;  for,  by  the 
compulsory  adoption  of  regulations  made 
in  conformity  to  those  imposed  by  the  Tri- 
anon decree  of  August  5,  1807,  and  of  the 
French  decrees  of  the  4th  and  8th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1810,  all  colonial  produce  already  im- 
ported v/as  subjected  to  the  payment  of  enor- 
mous duties,  and  the  further  importation  of 
it,  for  transit,  virtually  interdicted  ;  as  simi- 
lar arbitrary  and  excessive  duties  were  con- 
tinued on  all  articles  of  such  produce  as 
might,    in  future,  be  either  captured  or  im- 

in  the  language  of  dissatisfaction,  to  this  circumstance, 
'*  Denmark  has  acted  a  foolish  part,  and  has  had  this,  in 
common  ivith  ike  Continent^  that  she  has  alnvays  been  distrustful 
towards  France,  and  giving  all  credit  to  the  boasting  and 
pretensions  of  the  upright  cabinet  of  London.  Surely,  if 
tht  Danish  army  had  been  in  Zealand,  instead  of  being  on  the 
Continent,  at  the  moment  when  the  English  made  their  ap- 
pearance, the  latter  never  would  have  had  success." 
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ported.  In  exacting  of  Denmark  the  adop- 
tion and  enforcement  of  these  regulations, 
France  expectt-d,  by  thus  striking  at  the  root 
of  foreign  commerce  in  general,  to  succeed  in 
preventing  it  from  being  carried  on  with 
that  country  through  the  intervention  of 
neutral  flags ;  or,  at  least,  to  place  this  state 
on  the  same  footing,  with  respect  to  such 
commerce,  as  France  herself. 

At  the  same  time,  she  extorted  a  revenue 
from  the  property  already  in  Denmark;  for  the 
holders  of  this  property  could  hope  to  indem- 
nify themselves  for  the  amount  of  these  ex- 
actions, only  by  availing  themselves  of  the 
permission,  granted  by  the  above-mentioned 
decrees  of  the  4th  and  8th  of  October,  to  de- 
clare them  for  exportation  to  Hamburgh,  by 
which  they  acquired  the  privilege  of  dis- 
posing of  them  in  any  part  of  the  French 
territory.  This  decision  was  required  to  be 
made  instantly*,  and  it  was  generally  adopted, 

*  "  1.  Everyone  who  in  our  Duchies  has  in  his  posses- 
aion  the  commodities  specified  in  the  French  tarif,  as  mer- 
chandize, or  appertaining  to  merchandize,  shall  be  bound, 
without  delay,  and  within  Si-  hours  at  farihest  after  the 
communication  of  this  our  order,  to  give  an  accouni  ^-o  his 
superior  mrigisrrate,  and  the  Inspector  of  Customs,  what  and 
how  much  of  the  above  commodities  he  has  in  his  posses- 
sion or  custody.'* 
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notwithstanding  the    Inability  of  the    lioldcrs 
to  pay  these  duties,  under  the  expectation  that 
some  arrangemeiits  must  ultimately  be  made  by 
the  French  Government,  in  order  to  facilitate 
these  payments,    which    would   otherwise    be 
impracticable ;     for    the    duties    upon    most 
colonial  articles  exceeded  200  per  cent.     This 
led    to   a  negociation,   by  which  the  holders 
were   permitted,  as    a  boon   forsooth,   to  pay 
these  duties  in    kind  ;  by  which  arrangement 
the  proprietors  were  more  benefited,  or  rather 
less  injured,  than   if,  by  paying  the  amount  of 
the  duties,  they  had   incurred  the  contingent 
risk   of   afterwards    disposing   of  the    whole 
upon  their  own  account;    for,  it   is  evident, 
that  a  change   of  circumstances  might   have 
materially  affected  the  value  of  the  property 
left  in  their  possession. 

Sweden,  however,  still  continued  faithful 
to  her  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  and  her 
ports    and   harbours   remained   open    to    our 

*<  2.  Within  48  hours  after  this,  he  must  communicate  to 
the  said  officers,  what  and  how  much  of  these  commodi- 
ties he  means  to  give  notice  of  to  the  French  Director  of 
the  Customs  in  Hamburgh,  for  conveyance  into  that  place, 
in  order  to  the  payment  of  the  duties  specified  in  the  said 
French  tarif/'  Danish  Ordinance,  dated  at  Fredericksberg, 
20th  October,  1810. 
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commerce  ;  but  they  afTorded  no  material 
extension  of  commercial  benefits  beyond  those 
which  resulted  from  the  relations  existing 
with  that  power  previously  to  the  then  re- 
stricted situation  of  affairs  in  the  Baltic.  The 
events  of  the  war  in  which  Sweden  was  in- 
volved, in  consequence  of  the  fidelity  with 
which  she  maintained  her  engagements  with 
this  country,  rendering  it  necessary  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  cession  of  Finland  to 
Russia  ^,  and  by  the  partial  adoption  of  the 
restrictive  measures  resorted  to  by  France, 
the  commercial  relations  between  this  country 
and  Sweden  became  consequently  inter- 
rupted. But  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
court  of  Stockholm  towards  Great  Britain  ex- 
perienced in  reality  no  diminution.  In  the 
treaty  concluded  between  Russia  and  Sweden, 
the  right  of  importing  colonial  produce  and 
salt,  but  not  in  British  bottoms,  was  secured 
to  the  latter  power  by  an  express  stipulation 
to  that  effect  f. 

*  Treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Fredericksham,  5th 
September,  1809.     Art.  4  and  5. 

+  "  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden,  in  order  to  gire  an 
c?ident  proof  of  his  desire  to  renew  the  most  intimate  relations 
with  the  august  allies  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  ail  the 
Russias,  firom'ises  to  adhere   to  the  Cont mental  system^  with 
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From  this  circumstance  it  was  hoped,  that 
Sweden  might  not  only  continue  to  import 
colonial  produce,  but,  from  the  demand  for 
these  commodities  in  the  North  of  Europe, 
might  become  a  channel  for  their  introduc- 
tion into  other  countries.  With  respect  to 
British  manufactures,  their  importation  had 
always  been  prohibited,  either  in  transit,  or 
for  home  consumption  ;  and  her  transit  trade 
was  confined  to  raw  commodities,  and  spe- 
cifically restricted  to  the  ports  of  Gottenburgh 
and  Carlshamn.  But  these  hopes  were  ex- 
tinguished by  the  violent  measures  which 
forced  Sweden  into  a  reluctant  and  unnatural 
alliance  with  the  powers  arrayed  in  hostility 
against  this  country.  Her  former  commercial 
relations  with  England  were  thus  drawn 
nearly  to  a  close  ;  for  she  was  then  obl:ge4 
to  abandon   the  privilege   for  which  she   had 

such  modlficaiions  as  shall  be  more  particularly  stipulated  ia 
the  negociation  which  is  about  to  be  opened  between  Sweden, 
France,  and  Denmark.  Meanwhile,  his  Swedish  Majesty 
engages,  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
treaty,  to  order  that  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  S'.veden 
shall  be  closed,  both  to  the  ships  of  war  and  merchantmen  of 
Great  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  the  importation  of  salt 
and  colonial  productions,  which  habit  has  rendered  neces- 
sary to  the  people  of  Sweden."  Art.  3,  of  the  above 
treaty. 

D 
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Stipulated  in  the  above-mentioned  freaty  with 
Russia,  with   regard    to    the    importation    of 
colonial   produce,  retaining  only  that  of  im- 
porting salt  ior  her  own  consumption,  but  not 
in    British    vessels.      Immediately    after    the 
arrival  of  the  Crovtn  Prince  in  Stockholm,  the 
connection,   which    had   so  long    and  so  ad- 
vantageously to    both  countries  subsisted  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  was  finally 
terminated  by  the  declaration  of  war  against 
England,   v^'hich  the    former   was   compelled 
to  issue,  in    subservience    to    the   views   of 
the  French  government.     At  the  same  time, 
the  confiscation   of  British  and    colonial  pro- 
duce was  required,    but  without  producing 
from  Sweden  an  implicit  acquiescence  in  the 
demand ; — and    she    continued    to   give  pro- 
tection   to  such  property    as   had    been   im- 
ported previously  to    her  engagements  with 
France  ;   and,   though    she  ultimately  yielded 
to   the   demands  of  Bonaparte,   afforded  her 
subjects  sufficient   time  to  complete  all  such 
commercial  transactions  as  had  been  entered 
into   antecedently  to    that  period.       But,   to 
obtain  this  end,  she  was  obliged  to  ^submit  to 
the  alternative  of  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  these  goods,  and  of  interdicting  the  impor- 
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tatlon,   even    from    neutral  countries,  of  any 
fresh  supplies  of  colonial  produce  *. 

With  Norway  there  has  certainly  been 
more  commercial  intercourse  than  with 
Denmark,  notwithstanding  the  intemperate 
violence  of  the  Danish  decree  prohibiting   all 

*  No  very  materi?!  change,  indeed,  was,  for  some  time, 
produced  in  the  commercial  relations  between  this  country 
and  Sweden,  even  by  tiie  revolution  which  was  effected  in 
the  Swedish  Government  on  the  13th  of  March,  1809. 
This  important  event  is  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  domestic 
dissatisfaction,  and  partly  to  foreign  influence.  Upon  the 
deposition  of  the  King,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  his  uncle, 
assumed  the  government  of  the  country  as  Regent,  and 
issued,  on  the  ll^th  of  March,  a  proclamation  for  assembling 
a  General  Diet  in  Stockholm  on  the  1st  of  May.  The  Diet 
then  invested  him  with  the  sovereign  power,  and,  on  the 
6th  of  June,  the  Duke  ascended  the  throne  with  the  title  of 
Charles  XIII  King  of  Sweden,  and  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals.  The  sudden  and  mysterious  death  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  which  happened  shortly  afterwards,  left  vacant 
the  succession  to  the  throne.  The  new  King,  on  the 
18th  of  August,  1810,  proposed  Bernadotte,  the  Prince  of 
Ponte  Corvo,  to  the  Diet  for  their  election  ;  and  he  was 
immediately  declared  successor  to  the  Swedish  throne. 
This  singular  event  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  draw 
infinitely  closer  the  relations  between  Sweden  and  France  ; 
but  from  the  dissatisfaction  recently  manifested  against  the 
Swedish  government  by  Buonaparte,  it  might  be  presumed, 
that  it  has  not  yet  had  the  effect  of  forcing  upon  Sweden  the 
mnconditional  adoption  of  the  Continental  System. 

D  2 
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direct  connection  with  this  country.  This 
intercourse  arose,  in  great  measure,  from  the 
distress  which  prevailed  in  Norway,  and  from 
the  necessity  of  seeking  relief  by  an  illicit 
exportation  of  their  produce  to  this  country; 
and  it  has  been  allowed  to  be  continued, 
although  it  afforded  but  few  reciprocal  ad- 
vantages. 

The  situation  of  the  Prussian  government 
was  peculiarly  embarrassing.  Stripped  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  her  territory  by  her 
former  sincere  friend  and  magnanimous  ally, 
and  having  no  military  resources  to  enable 
her  to  assume  an  independent  line  of  policy, 
she  was  uhimately  compelled,  however  re- 
luctantly, and  after  many  efforts  still  to  pre- 
serve a  friendly  intercourse  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  fall  into  the  general  plan  of  hostility 
pursued  against  us  by  the  Northern  Powers. 
These  efforts,  however,  justified  the  lenity 
which  marked  the  hostile  proceedings  of 
this  country  against  her;  and  the  mutual 
inclinations  of  the  two  powers,  for  some 
time,  gave  to  the  trade  still  subsisting  be- 
tv\ecn  them  some  facilities,  and  some  reci- 
procity of  benefit  *. 

*  The  political  and  commercial  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Prussia  underwent,  within  a  short  period,  many 
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Incapable    as     Denmark,     Sweden,     and 
Prussia  appear  thus  to  have  been,  of  asserting 

important  changes.  After  the  peace  between  France  and 
Austria,  which  was  concluded  at  Presburg,  26th  of  December, 
1805,  the  King  of  Prussia  entered  into  a  convention  with 
Buonaparte,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  former  took  pos- 
session of  the  States  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Germany, 
professing  at  that  time  an  intention  of  occupying  them  only 
till  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace.  The  pretext  for  this 
step,  as  stated  in  the  Prussian  Proclamation  issued  at  Berlin, 
27th  of  January,  1806,  was  a  desire  "  to  ward  off  from  these 
districts  the  flames  of  war,  and  its  disastrous  consequences, 
which  momentarily  threatened  the  North  of  Germany,  and 
particularly  the  countries  of  the  Electorate  of  Brunswick." — 
France,  however,  having  demanded  of  Prussia  the  cession 
of  Anspach  to  Bavaria,  and  of  Cleves  and  Neufchatel,  the 
Prussian  Government,  with  equal  folly  and  injustice,  presumed 
to  indemnify  itself  for  these  sacrifices  by  taking  possession  of 
his  Majesty's  Electoral  dominions  as  belonging  by  right  of 
conquest  to  France,  who  was  therefore  authorized  to  grant 
them  to  Prussia  in  exchange  for  the  ceded  Provinces.  It 
is  singular  enough,  that,  in  the  Prussian  declaration  of  war 
against  France,  issued  at  Erfurth,  9th  October,  1806,  one  of 
the  prominent  charges  against  the  latter  is,  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  peace,  which  the  German  Empire  had  pur- 
chased by  immense  sacrifices,  *<  French  troops  made  an  ir- 
ruption into  the  territory  of  Hanover,  which  had  no  re- 
lation to  the  war  between  France  and  England." 

There  is  strong  ground  for  believing,"  that  the  flagrant 
proceeding  of  the  Prussian  Government,  with  respect  to  the 
forcible  possession  of  the  Hanoverian  territory,  took  place  in 
consequence  of  an  arrangement    determined  upon    in    the 
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their  national  independence,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected,   that  any  of  the   minor  powers  in 

secret  treaty  concluded  by  Count  Haugwitz  with  the  French 
General,  Duroc. 

This  act  of  injustice  was  immediately  followed  by  the  shut- 
ting of  the  ports  in  the  German  Seas,  and  that  of  Lubeck, 
again<=t  the  British  flag,  which,  bee:' use  the  same  step  had 
been  taken  by  the  French  during  their  possession  of  Hanover, 
was  stated,  by  the  Prussian  government,  to  be  the  indispensa- 
ble condition  of  an  arrangement,  by  which  that  counli-y  was 
protected  from  the  entry  of  the  French  troops,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  North  of  Germany  preserved.  To  such 
an  acquisition  Prussia  could  advance  no  riglit ;  for,  though 
France  should  have  regarded  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  as 
a  conquest,  yet  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  established 
usage  of  war  to  dispose  definitively  of  any  conquest,  before 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  France  was  not  justified  in 
ceding  this  Electorate  to  Prussia,  an  I  the  latter  was  still  less 
so  in  annexing  it  definitively  to  her  own  dominions. 
Against  this  proceeding  Mr.  Fox  remonstrated,  17th 
March,  1806,  and,  on  the  20th  of  April,  war  was  formally 
declared  against  Prussia.  It  appears  from  the  French 
Expose,  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  9th  April,  1806,  that 
France  expected  that  a  rupture  with  Prussia  would  materially 
injure  the  commerce  of  this  country,  and  that  one  of  its  first 
consequences  would  be  the  shutting  of  the  ports  of  the  North 
against  the  English  trade.  At  the  same  time,  she  vainly 
flattered  herself,  that  Prussia,  thus  forr'^d  into  connection 
with  France,  could  succeed,  in  conjunction  with  her,  in 
closing  the  Sound  against  the  British  flag. 

Prussia,  however,  was  soon  akerwaids  involved  in  a  war 
with  France,  her  late  ally. — This  event  soon  restored  the 
former  relations  of  amity  with  Great  Britain ;    and  peace  with 
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the  Baltic  could  at  all  venture  to  oppose 
the  powerful  control  of  French  influence. 
Into  a  few  of  these  ports,  nevertheless,  some 
trade  found  admittance  ;  but,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  these  commercial  channels 
were  soon  closed  against  us  by  the  restless  vi- 
gilance of  our  persevering  and  enterprizing 
encmv. 

Prussia  was  signed  at  Memel,  on  the  23rd  January,  1807. 
By  the  6th  article  of  this  treaty  "  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Prussia  engages  not  to  impede,  nor  to  allow  any  other 
powers  to  impede,  the  free  navigation  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty in  any  of  the  ports  of  his  dominions ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  to  aiFord  full  liberty  to  the  English  flag  to  enter 
into  and  to  proceed  from  the  above  mentioned  ports  in  the 
same  manner,  as  before  the  late  closing  of  the  rivers  Ems, 
Weser,  and  Elbe.'' 

The  disastrous  events  of  the  Prussian  war  obliged  this 
power,  in  less  than  six  months  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  Memel,  to  reverse  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  3rd 
article  of  that  treaty. — By  the  27th  article  of  the  treaty 
concluded  between  Prussia  and  France,  at  Tilsit,  on  the 
9th  of  July,  1807,  the  British  flag  is  again  excluded  from 
the  Prussian  ports. — '*  Until  the  day  of  the  ratification  of 
the  future  definitive  treaty  of  Peace  between  France  and 
England,  all  the  countries  under  the  dominion  of  his  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Prussia,  without  any  exception  whatso- 
ever, shall  be  shut  against  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
English;  no  shipment  to  be  made  from  any  Prussian 
poit  for  the  British  Isles,  or  British  Colonies;  nor  shall  any 
ship  which  sailed  from  England  or  her  Colonies,  be  ad- 
mitted into  any  Prussian  port." 
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Previously  to  the  Incorporation  of  Holland 
with  France,  means  were  found,  notwith- 
standing the  steps  taken  by  the  latter  to 
prevent  our  trading  with  the  Dutch,  to  carry 
on  a  limited  commerce  with  them.  Ba( 
since  that  event,  the  practicability  of  intro- 
ducing merchandize  of  any  description  into 
that  country  has  been  very  materially  ob- 
structed*. 

*  The  mode  in  which  the  republic  of  Holland  was  first 
changed  into  a  monarchy,  and  afterwards  annexed  to  the 
French  empire,  furnishes  a  strong  instance  of  the  promptitude 
with  which  Bonaparte  seizes  on  every  pretext  for  the  ag- 
grandisement of  his  dominion. — The  first  intimation  of  a 
change  in  the  form  of  the  Dutch  Government  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  the  French  Expose,  which  appeared  in  the  Mo- 
niteur  of  the  9th  April,  180S.  The  Grand  Pensionary,  M. 
Schimmelpenoinck  havinfj  lost  his  sight,  it  is  asked, 
in  this  Expose,  who  is  to  be  his  successor  ?  After  al- 
luding to  the  defects  existing  in  the  Dutch  republican 
constitution,  it  is  observed,  that,  «*  if  the  landholders,  the 
merchants,  the  enlightened  men,  are  of  opinion,  that  they 
can  have  a  representation  made  by  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple without  distinction  of  classes,  or  religion,  they 
will  create  a  system  much  more  proper  than  the  present 
one.  If  that  be  not  their  opinion,  and  that  they  think 
it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  constitutional  monarchy ^ 
they  will  do  that  which  will  be  more  advantageous  to  their 
country  than  the  preservation  of  their  existing  constitution 
can   be." 

It  has  long  been  the  established  practice  of  the  French 
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The  capture  and  possession  of  Heligoland 
afforded,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  continent, 
a  station  of  some  commercial  importance 
to  us,  and,  for  a  while,  supplied  considera- 
ble facilities   for   maintaining  an  intercourse 

government  to  intimate,  in  this  apparently  vague  and  inci- 
dental way,  the  most  imponant  changes  which  it  is  about 
to  effect ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find,  that,  on  the  24?th  of 
May  ensuing,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Buonaparte, 
and  their  High  Mightinesses,  by  which  the  Dutch  consti- 
tution was  completely  new-modelled,  and  that  once  ce- 
lebrated republic  converted  into  a  monarchy.  To  the  for- 
mal demand  of  their  High  Mightinesses,  that  the  crown 
should  be  conferred  on  Louis  Buonaparte,  his  brother  gra- 
iiousiy  accedes,  and,  in  the  same  instrument,  solemnly  gua- 
rantees to  Holland  the  maintenance  of  her  constitutional  rights 
and  independcncs.  In  justice  to  Louis  Buonaparte;  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  during  his  short  reign,  he  connived, 
as  far  as  possible,  and  in  direct  violation  of  Buonaparte's 
peremptory  injunctions,  at  such  commercial  relaxations  as 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  subjects  indispensably 
required.  This  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Dutch,  ex- 
posed him  to  the  relentless  displeasure  of  his  brother,  and, 
on  the  3rd  July,  1810,  he  resolved  on  the  abdication  of  the 
crown  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son.  Buonaparte,  however, 
created  the  latter  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  and  by  a  decree 
issued  at  Rambouillet,  on  the  9th  July,  1810,  Holland  was 
united  to  France.  The  reduction  of  the  unpaid  interest  of 
the  debt  for  1808  and  1809  to  one  third,  and  the  payment 
qf  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  on  all  colonial  produce  in  Hoi-, 
land,  constituted  only  a  part  of  the  benefits  which  the  Dutch 
immediately  derived  from  this  union  ! 
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with  an  extensive  line  of  coast.  This  entre- 
pot soon  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  the 
French  Government,  and  the  rigorous  mea- 
sures to  which  they  resorted  diminished  and 
finally  suppressed  nearly  all  communication 
from  thence  with  the  neighbouring  states. 

Some  commerce,  however,  existed  with 
the  Austrian  States,  and,  through  them,  with 
Germany,  which  might  have  been  considera- 
bly augmented,  had  not  the  communication 
with  Austria  been  closed  by  the  conditions 
of  the  peace,  which  she  was  compelled  to 
conclude  with  Buonaparte  *.  Since  then  all 
attempts  have  failed  to  introduce  British 
manufactures,  and  colonial  produce  into  Ger- 
many, through  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic. 

It  may   be    mentioned  here,     in    passing, 

*  By  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Aus- 
tria and  France,  concluded  at  Schoenbrun,  15th  October, 
1809,  **  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  King 
of  Italy,  &c.  engages  to  give  no  obstruction  to  the  im- 
portation or  exportation  of  merchandize  into  and  from 
Austria,  by  way  of  the  port  of  Fiume  ;  this,  neverthe- 
less, not  being  construed  to  include  English  goods  or  ma- 
nufactures." And  by  the  17th  article  of  the  same  treaty, 
'*  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  desirous  to  cooperate 
in  the  restoration  of  a  maritime  peace,  accedes  to  the  prohi- 
bitory system  with  respect  to  England,  adopted  by  Franc^e 
and  Russia,  during  the  present  war." 
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that  the  position  of  Malta,  was  found  to  be 
very  favourable  for  a  commercial  depot. 
,  From  the  contiguity  of  several  little  states, 
our  merchandize  found  admittance  from  thence 
into  the  enemy's  country,  but  the  restric- 
tive measures  enforced  by  the  French  Go- 
vernment finally  closed  these  channels  against 
us,  except  for  the  introduction  of  such  articles 
as  they  permitted  to  be  imported  by  licence. 
With  a  view  to  counteract  the  efforts  made 
by  the  enemy  to  exclude  us  from  all  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  Northern  Powers, 
the  British  Government,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  1808,  adopted  and  extended  the 
system  of  licences,  permitting  importations 
from  the  enemy's  country.  It  can  hardly  be 
imagined,  that  they  were  actuated  by  any 
other  motive  than  that  of  securing,  by  open- 
ing this  channel  of  commerce,  a  reciprocity 
of  interest,  and  that  we  should  thereby  be 
enabled  to  export.  In  return,  British  manu- 
factures and  colonial  produce.  In  pursuing 
this  course,  however,  they  might,  at  the  same 
time,  have  had  in  view  the  supporting  of 
the  revenue,  and  the  importation  of  such 
articles  of  Baltic  produce  as  are  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  the  public  service. 
E  2 
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The  licence-system  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  free  from  objections,  had  it  produced 
the  advantages,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would 
have  resulted  from  it.  But  licences  were  al- 
most indiscriminately  granted  to  all  parties  ap- 
plying for  them,  allowing  the  vessels  to  be 
documented  in  a  way  that  might  suit  the  pur- 
pose of  the  adventurer,  either  in  proceeding 
to,  or  returning  from,  the  port  ;  covering  the 
property  whether  belonging  to  a  British  sub- 
ject, or  to  any  other  person  whatever ;  and 
sailing  under  colours  of  any  Power,  except 
those  of  France. 

It  would  appear,  that  Government  was  not 
aware  of  the  misapplication,  of  which  such 
licences  were  susceptible :  for  they  might 
be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  making  di- 
rect shipments  from  the  port  of  one  enemy  to 
that  of  another.  If  searched  on  the  passage 
by  an  English  cruizer,  the  party  had  only  to 
produce  his  British  licence  to  ensure  his  pro- 
tection, and  to  declare  his  real  documents  to 
be  simulated  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his 
departure  for  a  British  port. 

If,  for  example,  a  vessel,  furnished  with  a 
British  licence,  should  be  actually  laden,  in 
a  Russian  port,  for  Amsterdam,  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  enemy,  and  should  be  met  by  an 
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English  ship  of  war,  the  production  of  the 
British  licence  would  answer  the  object  of 
protecting  that  vessel  from  the  consequences 
of  detention  or  capture.  For,  in  this  case, 
though  the  documents  be  authentic,  yet  as 
simulated*  foreign  papers  are  allowed  by 
her  licence  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a 
direct  trade  to  England,  the  real  documents 
would  be  declared  simulated,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  adventure ;  and  should  the  master 
of  the  vessel  have  lost  the  opportunity  of 
slipping  into  an  enemy's  port,  in  conformi- 
ty to  his  real  destination,  the  greatest  incon- 
venience he  could  possibly  sustain,  woulti  be 
that  of  bringing  his  cargo  to  an  English  mar- 
ket.! 

*  The  words  in  the  licence  are  *'  notwithstanding  all  the 
the  documents  which  accomjiany  the  ship,  and  cargo  may  refire' 
sent  the  same  to  he  destined  to  any  neutral  or  hostile  port,  and  to 
whomsoever  such  property/  may  appear  to  belong.'*'' 

f  Licences  contained  the  following  provision  «'  If  the 
cargo  be  destined  for  Ireland,  the  vessel  shall  sail  north  about; 
but  if  any  part  of  the  import  cargo  of  the  said  vessel  consist 
of  naval  stores,  and  be  destined  for  any  port  of  this  kingdom 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  port  of  Hull,  the  vessel  shall,  unless 
under  the  protection  of  convoy ^  stop  at  Dundee  or  Leith,  and 
and  there  obtain  a  fresh  clearance  for  the  port  of  her  desti- 
nation ;  and  provided  further,  that  the  said  vessel  shall  not 
sail  from  Dundee  or  Keith  without  convoy,  and  shall  proceed 
with  such  convoy,  and  not  desert  the  same,  till  her  arrival  at 
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By  the  abuse,  too,  of  which  the  licence-sys- 
tem is  susceptible,  the  enemy  is  enabled,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  carry  on  a  trade,  by  means 
of  neutrals,  from  one  hostile  port  to  another, 
for  the  prevention  of  which  an  order  of 
council  was  issued  on  the  7th  of  January, 
1807,  and  which  order  has  since  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  remonstrance  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government. 

It  must,  consequently,  be  evident,  from  this 
statement,  that  the  enemy,  whom  it  is  our 
policy  to  prevent  from  obtaining  supplies,  can 
thus  procure  them  upon  better  terms  than 
ourselves,  and  without  incurring  either  any 
risk,  or  any  expence  of  naval  protection.  For 
the  British    licence  protects  the  enemy's  pro- 

the  port  oF  destination,  or  as  long  as  such  convoy  shall  be  in- 
structed to  protect  her."  Hence  it  would  appear,  that  a  ves- 
sel sailing  from  any  port  in  Russia,  was  not  obliged  to  put 
herself  under  the  protection  of  convoy,  before  her  arrival  upon 
our  own  coast ;  so  that  the  master  was  more  at  liberty  to  avail 
himself  of  any  favorable  opportunity  of  reaching  an  enemy's 
port. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  several  cases,  which  have 
come  before  our  courts,  vessels,  that  have  been  stopped  in 
such  a  direct  course  for  an  enemy's  port,  as  to  leave  but  little 
doubt  of  the  intention  of  the  party  to  enter  it,  have  escaped 
condemnation  by  the  master's  prevaricating,  and  pleading  ig- 
norance of  his  actual  situation. 
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perty  from  capture  by  British  vessels,  and  the 
identity  of  neutral  property  protects  it,  if  cap- 
tured  by  the  enemy's  cruizers,  from  the  con- 
demnation to  which  vessels  bound  to  this  coun- 
try would  otherwise  be  exposed.  The  in- 
surance, therefore,  paid  by  the  enemy  to  pro- 
tect such  property  from  risk  on  the  voyage, 
is  less  than  that  which  would  be  paid  by  our- 
selves. 

The  premium  paid  to  the  underwriter,  upon 
any  investment    for  importation,  beyond  that 
portion  which  is   an   equivalent  for  the  sea- 
risk,  is  intended  as  an  indemnity  for  capture. 
Though  the  individual  may  be  thus   insured 
against  loss,  yet  this   premium  of  insurance, 
being  in  the  ratio  of  the  riskof  capture,   esta- 
blishes, upon  general  principles,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  loss  so  sustained,  and  which  is,  there- 
fore, a  charge  seriously  disadvantageous  to  the 
country.     Is  it  not  then  a  point  deserving  the 
most  deliberate  consideration,  whether  a  branch 
of  trade  subjected  to  so  heavy  a  burthen,  ought 
to  be  continued  to  any  large  extent  ?     The 
general  rate  of  insurance  from  the  Baltic  was, 
last  year,  from  20  to  35  guineas  per  cent,  with 
a  return  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  protection  of 
convoy.     The  insurance  for   vessels  outward 
bound  to  the   Baltic,  amounted  from  25  to 
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50  guineas  per  cent,  with  the  same  return  for 
naval  protection.  The  former  premium  af- 
fords an  estimate  of  the  quantum  of  additional 
charge,  principally  arising  from  the  risk  of 
capture,  upon  importations  from  the  Baltic ; 
and  the  latter  shews  the  extent  of  risk,  under 
which  the  export  trade  to  the  North  was  con- 
ducted. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that,  large 
as  these  premiums  on  the  export  trade  appear 
to  be,  they  have  still  proved  to  be  inadequate 
to  the  risks  of  the  under-writer.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they  had  been  adequate  to  the  quan- 
tum of  loss,  such  losses  would  not  have  been 
borne  by  this  country,  but  by  the  foreign  con- 
sumer, against  whom  the  charges  of  insurance 
were  made.  Such  heavy  charges  must,  be- 
sides, have  influenced  and  depressed  the  mar- 
ket price  of  our  commodities,  and  consequent- 
ly diminished  the  amount  of  advantage,  which 
the  country  would  otherwise  have  derived  from 
this  branch  of  trade. 

In  order  to  prove  how  injuriously  British  li- 
cences have  been  misapplied,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  the  fact,  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1810,  not  less  than  37  vessels,  provided 
with  such  licences,  safely  arrived  from  Arch- 
angel, in  the  ports  of  Holland,  laden  chiefly 
with  naval  stores. 
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These  consequences  might,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, have  been  avoided,  if  the  British  go- 
vernment had  not  adopted  the  plan  of  is- 
suing licences  indiscriminately.  If  they  had 
issued  them  to  domiciliated  merchants  alone, 
permitting  the  importation  to  be  made  speci- 
fically by  the  person  taking  out  the  licences 
for  his  own,  or  foreign  account,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  causing  them  to  be  so  registered  at 
the  Custom-House,  there  would  have  been 
some  security  against  their  abuse  and  misap- 
plication. By  granting  them  to  brokers,  or 
any  persons  applying  for  them,  having  only 
indefinite  and  speculative  objects  in  view, 
government  necessarily  retained  no  check  upon 
6uch  misapplication  since  they  had  no  one  to 
look  to  as  the  party  immediately  interested  in 
the  adventure. 

A  resident  merchant,  whether  Fofeigri  6t 
British,  would  have  had  an  interest  in  em- 
ploying them  for  the  particular  purpose  for 
which  they  were  granted  ;  and,  besides,  the 
credit  and  reputation  of  the  party  v/ould  have 
given  an  additional  security  against  their  mis- 
use. A  limitation  of  this  ti'ature  would  have 
confined  the  licence  to  its  proper  object,  and 
preserved  to  government  that  control  over  the 
trade,  which,  it  is  presumed,  was,  at  firsty  in 
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their  contemplation.  For  if,  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  had  been  found  expedient  to  sus- 
pend the  issuing  of  licences,  the  indiscriminate 
issue  already  made,  would,  for  a  certain  time, 
necessarily  defeat  the  object  of  this  suspen- 
sion, and  serve  as  a  bonus  to  speculative  ad- 
venturers, to  the  extreme  disadvantage  of  the 
regular  merchant. 

Again,  this  limitation  would  have  confined 
the  number  of  licences  to  the  actual  demand 
of  the  various  branches  of  our  import-trade. 
Without  such  restrictions,  the  number  of  li- 
cences already  procured  for  speculative  pur- 
poses, might  be  employed  either  to  defeat  the 
intentions  of  government,  or  to  facilitate  the 
commercial  enterprises  of  the  enemy.  With 
this  latter  view,  it  is  well  known,  that  licences 
have  been  made  an  object  of  traffic  in  the  fo- 
reign markets,  and  have,  as  already  observed, 
been  employed  for  this  very  object. 

This  is,  in  some  measure,  to  be  imputed  to 
the  general  and  indefinite  form  of  the  licence, 
which  is  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  party  ap- 
plying for  it,  and  authorises  an  importation  to 
be  effected  in  behalf  of  himself  and  other  mer- 
chants \  and  as  stated  in  page  29,  the  master 
of  the  vessel  is  to  be  permitted  to  proceed  with 
his  freight  to  any  port  not  blockaded,  though 
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his  documents  appear  to  be  fictitious,  and 
though  the  property  may  belong  to  any  per- 
son whatsoever.  No  obligation  is  thus  im- 
posed on  the  party  taking  out  the  licence,  to 
make  use  of  it  exclusively  for  the  object,  for 
which  it  was  stated  to  be  obtained ;  and,  by 
its  general  form,  it  becomes  virtually  trans- 
ferable, without  attaching  any  responsibili- 
ty to  the  party  to  whom  it  was  granted,  and 
whose  credit,  therefore,  is  not  affected  by  its 
misappropriation,  after  he  has  disposed  of  it  to 
another.* 

If  it  were  requisite  to  produce  any   further 

*  The  more  recent  restrictions  requiring  the  name,  tonnage, 
and  master  of  the  vessel,  to  be  inserted  at  the  time  the  licence 
is  taken  out,  make  no  very  material  change  in  the  system,  and 
only  oblige  the  parties  applying  for  licences  to  make  earlier 
arrangements  in  order  to  procure  them.  The  means  and  fa- 
cilities of  evasion  remain  nearly  the  same,  with  the  exception 
of  ships  being  required  to  rendezvous  in  Hano  Bay  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  themselves  under  convoy. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  grant  licences  for  imports  from  ports 
to  the  west  of  the  Oder,  except  to  such  vessels  as  shall 
have  first  taken  thither  cargoes  from  this  country.  But  this 
restriction  will  hardly  be  attended  with  the  benefit  expected 
from  it,  as  the  commodities  which  would  otherwise  be  ex- 
ported from  these  ports,  will  find  their  way  from  other  ports 
not  under  the  same  restriction,  and  the  extra-expence  occa- 
sioued  by  the  conveyance  will  fall  on  the  consumer. 
F  2 
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evidence  to  prove  how  beneficial  to  the 
enemy  is  the  continuance  of  our  licence-sys- 
tem, the  decree  recently  issued  by  the  Danish 
government  v^ould  supply  it.  While  we  are 
vainly  deluding  ourselves  with  the  hope 
that  this  decree  originates  in  the  necessity  of 
a  relaxation  of  the  Continental  system  in 
our  favor,  its  real  object  is  to  protect  and 
secure  to  the  enemy  that  trade,  which,  with- 
out the  aid  of  British  licences,  would  be 
quite  annihilated  *.^ 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  while 
we  have  submitted  to  evils  of  this  magnitude, 

*  As  the  decree  contains  but  few  provisions,  it  is  inserted 
here  at  length^  1.  All  Swedish  vessels,  detained  on  account 
of  the  bill  of  sale  not  being  on  board,  shall  be  released  with-, 
out  further  process. 

2.  Every  Swedish  vessel,  detained  merely  because  her 
destination  was  an  English  port,  but  which  is  furnished  with 
documents  by  the  Swedish  government,  as.  well  as  Swedish 
vessels  now  returning  from  England,  laden  with  salt,  or 
which  are  returning  in  ballast,  shall  neither  be  detained  nor 
condemned* 

3.  Swedish  vessels  which  sailed  for  England  before  the 
declaration  of  war  was  known  at  the  Swedish  port  from 
whence  the  vessel  was  dispatched,  cannot  be  detained,  much 
less  Gondemned. 

4.  A  Swedish  vessel  cannot  be  condemned  merely  for 
having  used  an  English  licence. 

5.  Swedish  vessels,  suspected  of  having  availed  themselves 
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we  have  in  a  great  measure  failed  in  the  main 
object,  for  which,  it  is  presumed,  the  licence 
system  was  established  ;  for,  after  all,  we  have 
succeeded  in  effecting  but  a  very  partial  in- 
troduction of  British  manufactures  and  colo- 
nial produce  on  the  Continent  j  and  that 
only  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  arrangement ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  enemy  has 
derived  from  it  many  important  advantages, 
of  which  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  system 
enabled  him  to  avail  himself. 

The  success  that  had  attended  the  earlier 
investments  induced^  at  the  commencement  of 
last  year,  a  number  of  persons  to  embark  in 
extensive  speculations  in  the  shipment  of 
goods  for  the  Baltic,  especially  to  the  ports 
of  Russia  and  Prussia.  Previous  to  this  pe- 
riod, a  very  considerable  number  of  vessels 
provided  with  simulated  documents  found 
admittance  into  the  Russian  ports ;— .a  few 
ships  only  excepted ;  and  that  government 
manifestly  connived  at  the  export  trade, 
which   they   could   not  but    have  known  to 

of  English  convoys,  cannot  be  condemned  without  proofs  the 
most  incontestible. 

This  decree  is  without  a  date  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
issued  about  the  12th  of  February  last. 
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have  been  destined  principally  for  this  coun- 
try. This,  indeed,  is  quite  evident,  since 
they  required  no  confirmation  by  certificate  of 
the  discharge  having  been  actually  made  at 
the  ports,  for  which  the  vessels  had  ostensibly 
cleared  out,  nor  imposed  any  penalty  either 
of  punishment  or  fine,  in  defect  of  proof  of 
such  vessels  having  been  so  discharged,  or 
lost  at  sea,  or  diverted  from  their  destina- 
tion by  capture.  It  is  true,  that  some  ar- 
rangement of  this  kind  was  projected  shortly 
after  the  rupture  between  this  country  and 
Russia ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  such 
proof  was  in   any  instance  demanded. 

It  was  very  naturally  inferred,  that,  in 
common  justice,  they  would  have  connived 
at  the  continued  introduction  of  colonial 
produce  and  other  goods,  similarly  document- 
ed. The  magnitude  of  these  investments, 
which  presented  to  the  grasp  of  avarice  too 
tempting  an  object  to  be  withstood,  espe^ 
cially  when  their  seizure  was  urged  by  the 
partizans  of  the  French  government,  made 
them  altogether  lose  sight  of  the  dictates  of 
a  sound  and  liberal  policy.  After  such 
flagrant  proceedings,  it  was  too  much  to 
expect,  that  the  British  government  would 
permit  the    continuance  of   that  branch  of 
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commerce,  which  appears  to  be  so  essential 
to  the  prosperity,  and,  perhaps,  even  to  the 
existence  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

To    prove    that    Russia    feels   herself  the 
necessity  of  encouraging  to  the  utmost  extent 
the    exportation   of   her   produce,  it  is  only 
necessary  to    point  out  the  nice    distinction 
that  Cabinet  found  it  expedient  to    make  in 
their  decision,  after  the  sequestration  of  these 
ships,  and   their  cargoes. — Though  they  dis- 
covered the    documents  to   be  false,  and  the 
cargoes    to    have     been    manifestly    shipped 
from  this  country,  which,  by  the  laws  of  the 
Russian   Empire,  would  have  subjected  both 
ship   and  cargo    to   confiscation,  yet,  as  the 
vessels  appeared   by  their  documents  to    be 
neutral   property,   they    affected    to    make   a 
distinction    in  favor  of  their  liberation,  and 
fie r mined  them  to  take  in  fresh   cargoes y  which 
they   must    indisputably  have  known  would, 
for  the  most  part,  reach  this  country. 

If  a  stronger  illustration  were  required  of 
the  absolute  necessity  which  is  felt  in  Rus- 
sia for  the  exportation  of  her  produce,  it 
might  be  supplied  by  a  reference  to  the  last 
imperial    edict*,    promulgated    by   the  Ca- 

*  Manifest  uber  den  Einfuhr — und  Aussulir— handel  da 
RuBsischen  Reichs  fUr  das  Jahr,  181 L 
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binet  of  St.  Petersburgh,  for  the  regulation 
of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  empire; 
and  which  edict  was  to  take  effect  from  the 
1st  of  January  of  the  present  year.  The  pro- 
visions contained  in  it  were  the  result  of  a 
solemn  deliberation  of  a  council  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  causes  of 
the  existing  depreciation  in  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  empire,  and  of  determining  on 
the  best  modes  of  counteracting  the  growing 
evil.  An  excessive  importation  was  consi- 
dered to  be  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  this 
depreciation  *,  and,  in  consequence,  every 
manufacture  of  importance,  except  cotton 
twist,  and  every  other  article  not  of  the  first 
necessity,  was  prohibited  to  be  imported. 
Those  articles  of  which  the  importation  was 
allowed,  were  permitted  to  be  brought  only 
from  allied  or  neutral  powers.     On  the  other 

*  Such  a  circumstance  would,  without  doubt,  very  much 
contribute  to  produce  this  effect,  but  to  a  much  less  extent 
than  is  there  declared  to  be  the  case.  The  chief  cause  of  this 
depreciation  is  an  arbitrary  and  excessive  issue  of  paper, 
without  any  value  correspondlrg  to  that  which  it  represents ; 
especially  as  it  is  to  her  export  trade,  that  Russia  must 
exclusively  look  for  the  means  of  meeting  the  charges  on  her 
imports,  and  the  demands  for  her  foreign  expenditure  ;  but, 
however  large  that  trade  may  be,  it  is  still  found  to  be 
inadequate  to  these  objects. 
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hand,  however,  not  only  were  all  articles, 
which  were  formerly  allowed  to  be  exported, 
permitted  to  be  exported  with  some  reduc- 
tion of  duty,  but  those  which  were  formerly 
prohibited,  are  now  allowed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  horses,  and  the  coin  of  the  empire. 
The  Russian  government  professes,  at  the 
same  time,  to  confine  both  their  export  and 
import  trade  exclusively  to  their  allies  and 
neutral  powers.  With  what  rigor  the  former 
branch  of  their  commerce  is  likely  to  be 
executed,  may  easily  be  conceived  from  their 
former  connivance  at  an  export  trade  to  this 
country,  and  from  the  declared  exigencies  of 
♦•hat  state,  should  our  government  be  unwisely 
disposed  to  put  to  the  test  the  sincerity  of 
their  declarations. 

With  respect  to  Prussia,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  repeated  admission  into  her  ports 
of  vessels  with  British  and  colonial  produce, 
led  to  a  sanguine  hope  of  an  uninterrupted 
continuance  of  similar  commercial  facilities, 
notwithstanding  the  decree  of  that  Cabinet' 
against  the  importation  of  colonial  produce 
in  any  ships  not  belonging  to,  nor;  coming 
from  America.  To  the  enactment  of  this 
decree  Prussia  was  urged,  about  the  beginning 
of  last  year,  by  the  compulsory  and  peremp-; 
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tory  demands  of  the  French  government,  and 
she  wns  further  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
sacrifice  of  her  transit  trade,  and  subject  all 
her  importations  to  the  immediate  payment 
of  the  home-consumption  duties.  Although 
this  measure  was  adopted,  the  early  arrivals 
met  pretty  generally  with  a  favorable  reception 
in  the  Prussian  ports. 

This  circumstance  could  not  fail  to  en- 
courage further  and  considerable  exports  to 
that  country,  and  very  large  shipments  took 
place,  and  proceeded  by  successive  convoys 
intended  for  the  Baltic,  as  far  as  the  port  of 
Gottenburgh,  where,  by  a  regulation  of  the 
Admiralty,  these  vessels  rendezvoused,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  afterwards  provided 
with  fresh  protection  for  that  sea.  It  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  regretted,  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment was  ever  adopted  ;  for,  if  these  vessels 
had  proceeded,  as  they  left  England,  with 
their  convoys  direct  for  the  Baltic,  it  is 
probable  that  they  would  have  arrived  in  the 
Prussian  ports  nearly  in  the  succession  in 
which  they  left  this  country,  and  that  the 
merchants  would  have  been  less  disappointed 
in  their  expectations.  In  this  case,  the  fate 
of  these  commercial  expeditions  might  have 
feeen  determined  by  only  a  partial  sequestra- 
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tioD,  and  the  calamitous  consequences  which 
have  attended  the  arrival  of  the  whole  fleet, 
would  therebv  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
obviated. 

It    is    but   an    act    of  justice    to   the  naval 
commander  on  that   station   to  acknowledge, 
that  to  him  no  blame  appenrs  to   be    imputa- 
ble   for    not    dispatching  the    various   fleets, 
which     had     assembled    at    Gottenburgh,  at 
early  periods  of  the  season,    as   the  weather 
and  other  circumstances  might  have  permitted. 
Several  attempts,    indeed,   were     made,    but 
without  success,  to  take  the  fleets  through  the 
Belt.     Before  their  final  departure  in  October, 
the   fleets    at   Gottenburgh    accumulated    to 
about  650   sail,     and    were    further    joined, 
before  they  had  passed  through  the  Belt,   by 
a  second  fleet,  amounting  to  about   130  ships, 
which  left  Gottenburgh  on  the  23rd  of  Oc- 
tober, 1810.     A  considerable  force,  was  sent 
for  the  protection   of  these  vessels ;  but  the 
passage   of   so   large  a  fleet  could  hardly  be 
expected  to   be    effected,   without  incurring 
many  losses  by  capture. — The   sea    risk  also 
was  much  increased,  at  so  late  a  period  of  the 
year,    by  so    large  an  accumulation  of  ship- 
ping. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  Gottenburgh  wag 
g2 
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chosen  as  the  port  of  rendezvous,  as,  from 
its  locality,  it  is  but  little  suited  to  such  an 
object. — It  would  perhaps  have  been  ad- 
visable to  have  pursued  a  very  different 
course.  A  proper  naval  force,  stationed  in 
the  Belt,  would  have  answered  the  two-fold 
purpose  of  watching  the  enemy,  and  protect- 
ing our  fleets,  which  might,  with  safety,  have 
then  been  directed  to  proceed  direct  from 
England  to  their  destination.  Ti  eir  detention 
on  the  passage  would  thus  have  been  avoided, 
because  the  delays  incident  to  going  into 
port,  and  taking  a  fresh  departure,  as  a  fleet, 
would  not  have  occurred. 

The  state  of  things  in  Prussia  being 
daily  less  favourable  to  our  interests,  (a  cir- 
cumstance of  general  notoriety)  and  with  the 
example  before  our  eyes  of  the  sequestra* 
tions  in  the  Russian  ports,  it  became  a  ques- 
tion  of  very  doubtful  policy,  whether  or  not 
so  numerous  and  valuable  a  fleet  should, 
under  such  circumstances,  have  been  per- 
mitted to  proceed  on  its  voyage;  espe- 
cially as,  on  many  accounts,  its  safe  arrival 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  defeated  by  the  vi- 
gilance of  the  French  government.  This 
can  scarcely  be  called  reasoning  from  the 
event ;    for  the   ultimate  failure  of  these   ex- 
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peditions  might  have  been  obviously  anti- 
cipated, from  a  variety  of  circumstances  af- 
fecting the  condition  of  the  Northern  States, 
but  particularly  from  the  great  ascendancy 
of  French  influence  in  all  the  commercial 
measures,  to  which  these  powers  were 
forced  to  resort.  As  might,  therefore,  have 
been  foreseen,  the  vessels,  as  they  arrived 
in  the  ports  of  Prussia,  and  other  minor 
Baltic  states  under  the  control,  or  rather 
under  the  command,  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, were  immediately  put  under  seques- 
tration ;  and,  in  many  cases,  condemnation 
followed.  In  those  yet  undetermined,  there 
exists  but  little  chance  of  restitution.  In- 
deed, were  restitution  made,  the  compulsory 
adoption  of  the  Continental  system,  to  its 
fullest  extent,  would  make  it,  by  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  French  decree,  in  most  in- 
stances scarcely  less  disadvantageous  than 
actual  condemnation. 

It  thus  appears,  that  all  our  attempts  to 
attain  a  reciprocity  of  commercial  bene- 
fit, by  encouraging,  upon  the  foregoing  sys- 
tem, a  trade  to  the  Baltic,  have  only  added 
to  the  difficulties,  to  which  this  country 
has  been  exposed ;  and  have  involved  us  in 
embarrassments  to  a  most  injurious,  and  even 
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alarming  extent.  From  the  preceding  state 
ment,  it  is  obvious,  that,  how  expedient 
soever  it  might  originally  have  been  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  system  of  trade  with  the 
Northern  Powers,  by  means  of  licences,  the 
result  has  shewn,  that  it  has  not  only  failed 
in  the  object  it  was  intended  to  accomplish, 
but  has  been  productive  of  much  serious  in- 
jury to  our  commercial  interests.  As  an  ex- 
periment, a  trial  of  this  kind  was  not  per- 
haps, exposed,  at  first,  to  any  very  serious  ob- 
jections, notwithstanding  the  issue  of  it  had 
been  anticipated  by  persons  of  intelligence, 
who  were  aware  of  the  line  of  policy  which 
would  be  forced  on  the  Northern  Powers, 
by  the  new  relations  in  which  they  stood 
to  the  government  of  France  ;  yet,  when  this 
new  line  of  policy  became  more  explicitly 
manifested,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
British  government  should  have  so  long  per- 
severed in  the  licence -system,  and  should 
since,  after  much  deliberation,  have  deter- 
mined on  its  further   continuance. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  system 
has  been  most  injurious  to  the  true  interests 
of  this  country,  and  was  in  a  peculiar  degree 
calculated  to  promote  the  views  of  the 
Northern  States.     They  have  been   enabled 
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by  it  to  carry  on  their  commercial  opera- 
tions with  us,  and  have  besides  obtained 
through  it  the  advantage  of  an  extensive  in- 
tercourse with  each  other,  and  with  many 
of  the  dependencies  of  the  common  enemy, 
at  the  very  time  that  they  were  engaged 
in  very  active  hostility  against  this  country. 
It  has  been  shewn,  too,  that  the  risk  of  main- 
taining  such  an  intercourse  has  been  very 
trifling,  since,  as  has  been  already  stated,  it 
only  exposed  the  party,  detained  and  sus- 
pected of  it,  to  the  inconvenience  of  pro- 
ceeding with  his  cargo  to   a  British    port. 

It  has  also  been  hinted,  that  this  trade  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  at  least  the 
principal,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  Northern 
States ;  and,  as  far  as  Russia  was  concerned 
in  it,  that  it  was  perhaps  necessary  to  her 
existence.  At  the  same  time  that  we  were 
forwarding  the  views  of  these  powers,  we 
were,  unfortunately  for  ourselves,  pursuing  a 
ijystem,  not  only  prejudicial  to  our  own  pro- 
perty, but  latterly  destitute  of  all  recipro- 
city, and  consequently  justifiable  only  upon 
the  ground  of  some  exigency  of  paramount 
consideration. 

Whether  or  not  there  existed  a  continua- 
tion  of  this  necessity,    requiring    so  hazard- 
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Dus  a  departure  from  sound  policy,  (which 
ought  surely  never  to  lose  sight  of  a  re- 
ciprocity of  commercial  benefit,)  is  a  point 
which  demands  further  examination.  The 
adoption  of  this  line  of  policy  might  have 
been  originally  suggested  by  some  of  the 
following  viewsi 

The  necessity  for  the  importation  of  supplies 
from  the  Baltic. 

The   deriving  of  revenue  from  this  traflFiCw 

An  expectation  of  reciprocity  of  commer- 
cial interest. 

The  policy  of  a  system  of  lenity  towards 
the  Northern   States. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  may  be  as- 
serted, that,  however  important  the  trade 
from  the  Baltic  may  be  as  a  branch  of  our  gene- 
ral commerce,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  we 
could  render  ourselves  independent  of  all  the 
supplies  we  derive  from  it,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  hemp,  and  occasional  importations 
of  corn. 

Whether  or  not  government  was  in  a  si- 
tuation, at  the  commencement  of  the  licence 
system,  to  dispense  with  further  supplies  of 
hemp,  at  least  for  any  considerable  period  of 
time^  is  a  point  upon  which  they  alone  are 
accurately  informed.  If,  however,  they  did 
not  then    feel    themselves   in    a    posture    to 
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maintain      this      independence,     th^y    since 
have,    unquestionably,  had   opportunities     of 
obtaining  such  supplies,  and   might  have  thus 
obviated  that  necessity,   which   may  have  bi- 
assed their  judgment  upon  the  question.     If, 
therefore,    such  opportunities  have   been  un- 
wisely "  neglected,     it    would   be    the   more 
difficult  to  defend  the  policy  of  continuing  the 
licence-trade,  which,  having  been  prosecuted 
without    obtaining    sufficient   supplies,    must 
have  exposed   us  to  the  disadvantage  of  car- 
rying  on  an  injurious  branch  of  commerce, 
without  relieving    us  from  that  state  of  de» 
pendence    on    the    Northern    Powers,     from 
which   it  was  manifestly  our  policy  to  eman- 
cipate ourselves. 

It  was,  at  all  events,  desirable,  that  the 
licences  should  have  been  strictly  confined 
to  the  exclusive  importation  of  articles  of 
the  first  necessity.  Such  a  partial  exportation 
might,  at  first,  have  been  resisted  by  the 
Northern  Powers,  and  might  have  created 
some  difficulties  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
commercial  intercourse,  which  had  been  con- 
nived at  with  this  country.  The  encou- 
ragement, however,  which,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been  given,  at  home, 
to  such  importations,    would  certainly  have 
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procured  large  supplies  of  these  commodities, 
unless,  indeed,  the  Northern  States,  should 
have  attempted  to  prevent  them,  by  abso* 
Jutely  interdicting  all  exportation  whatever 
of  Baltic  produce.  It  is  hardly  reasonable  to 
imagine,  that  they  w^ould  have  resorted  to 
such  a  measure.  Russia,  especially,  could 
scarcely  have  ventured  on  this  step ; — for  she 
has  since  declared  it  expedient  to  give  every 
sort  of  encouragement  to  her  export-trade. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  price  of 
these  articles  would  have  been  materially  en- 
hanced  by  the  above  mentioned  restriction. 
Great,  however,  as  would  have  been  the  dis- 
advantage arising  from  this  circumstance,  it 
would  nevertheless  have  been  a  less  evil  than 
that  of  permitting  a  general  importation  of 
commodities,  which  do  not  come  within  the 
range  of  articles  of  the  first  necessity.  Indeed, 
there  is  one  material  advantage  which  would 
arise  out  of  this  enhancement  of  price,  in 
the  article  of  hemp.  It  would  hold  out  so 
great  a  degree  of  encouragement  for  its  growth 
in  our  own  possessions,  and  the  importation 
of  it  from  these  and  other  parts,  that  the 
country  would  soon  be  in  possession  of  a 
supply  of  it  sufficient  to  meet  all  its  demands ; 
especially,  as  it  is  impossible  not  to  give 
the  government  credit  for  a  stock  on  hand 
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large  enough  to  meet  all  public  exigencies, 
until  the  period  should  arrive,  when  such 
fresh  supplies  would  be  received.  The  plan 
would  thus  be  effectually  prepared  for  render- 
ing this  country  independent  of  Russia,  for 
all  supplies  of  hemp;  and  it  would,  at  the 
same  time,  very  materially  affect  the  prospe- 
rity of  that  empire,  by  striking  at  the  root 
of  her  staple  commodity,  unless  seeing  her 
error,  she  should  be  induced  to  found  her 
commercial  intercourse  with  this  country  on 
the   basis  of  mutual  advantage. 

It  is  a  circumstance  to  be  regretted,  that 
our  attention,  has  not  been  earlier  directed 
to  this  object,  as  the  amicable  intercourse  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Russia  had  expe- 
rienced several  short  interruptions,  all  of 
which  ought  naturally  to  have  had  the  effect 
of  impressing  on  us  the  necessity  of  endea- 
vouring to  render  ourselves  independent  of 
all  importations  from  the  Russian  Empire. 
The  more  recent  misunderstanding  with  that 
power,  during  the  short  and  capricious  reign 
of  the  late  emperor,  Paul,  was  particularly 
calculated  to  force  this  object  upon  our  con- 
sideration; both  from  the  critical  state  of 
our  affairs  at  that  time,  and  the  comparatively 
formidable  extent  of  the  enemy's  maritime 
h2 
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force.  Though  the  two  countries  were  re- 
stored to  a  state  of  amity  on  the  accession 
ef .Alexander,  yet,  the  character  of  the  va- 
rious discussions  which  afterwards  arose  be- 
tween the  cabinets  of  St.  Janies's  and  St,  Pe- 
tersburgh,  only  presented  an  additional  mo- 
tive for  endeavouring  to  render  ourselves  in- 
dependent of  Russia,  especially  as  our  influ- 
ence in  that  quarter  had  long  been  manifestly 
declining. 

in  illustration  of  the  efficacy  or  practica- 
bility  of    a   restricted   plan  of    importation, 
reference  need  only  be  made   to   the  exam- 
ple  of   the  French  Government.     The  actual 
trade   between    this    country  and  France    is 
precisely   under  the  limitation  of  this  princi- 
ple.     They   restrict   their  importations  from 
hence  to  but  few  commodities,  but  we  have 
not,   for  this  reason,   thought  proper  to  ob- 
ject to  such  exportations,   merely  because  they 
are  under  such  a  limitation,  nor  because  they 
may  appear  to  be  articles,   with  which  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  be  supplied. 
Such    exportations   are,     in  the   end,     bene- 
ficial   to  us,    and,    in  permitting   them,    we 
are  more  determined  by  the  advantage  which 
we  ourselves     derive  from   them,  than    in- 
fluenced  by  any  consideration   of  the   bene- 
fit,   which  may  thus  accrue  to  the  enemy. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  extended  li- 
cence-system in  the  year  1808,  it  was  very 
doubtful  how  far  a  trade  with  the  powers 
in  the  Baltic  would  succeed  under  such  per- 
missions. This  apprehension  so  far  confined 
the  investments  of  merchants  trading  in  that 
direction,  as  to  render  the  importations  for 
that  year  but  very  limited.  The  natural  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  that  all  Baltic  produce 
rose  to  an  excessively  high  price.  This  pro- 
duced, as  might  be  expected,  a  speculative 
mania  for  commercial  enterprizes  from  the 
north;  and,  in  1809,  an  excessive  importa- 
tion  ensued ;  the  result  of  which  was  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  the  parties  embarked 
in  it. 

The  losses  experienced  in  the  course  of 
that  year,  did  not,  in  the  year  following, 
deter  others  from  embarking  in  the  same 
trade,  and  that  to  a  very  large  amount ;  and, 
though  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
the  result  has  been  productive  of  little  good, 
and,  in  many  instances,  it  has  only  tended 
to  increase  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
former  speculators  were  embarrassed. 

By  these  excessive  importations,  the  Bri- 
tish Government  may  have  been  misled,  both 
as  to  the  effective  demand  for  these  commo- 
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dities,  and  as  to  the  apparently  flourishing  as- 
pect, which  they  gave  to  that  branch  of 
our  general  commerce;  while,  in  fact,  we 
have  been,  and  are  at  this  time,  overwhelmed 
with  most  articles  of  Baltic  produce,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  those  branches  of  our 
commerce,  which  come  into  more  immediate 
collision  with  this  trade,  and  in  which  the 
industry  and  capital  of  British  subjects  are 
more  directly   employed. 

A  further  importation  of  Baltic  produce, 
too,  would  only  increase  the  embarrassments 
of  the  present  holders  of  it.  It  might,  in- 
deed, be  urged,  that,  under  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  that  trade,  no  one  would  be 
hardy  enough  to  embark  in  fresh  speculations ; 
but,  as  these  Northern  productions  are  con- 
sumed chiefly  in  this  country,  the  foreign 
holder  may  be  induced  to  dispose  of  them 
at  a  reduced  price,  or  may  at  once  adven- 
ture them  to  this  market,  on  his  own  ac- 
count. By  such  importations,  the  existing 
pressure  would  only  be  increased,  to  the 
greater  injury  of  the  former  unsuccessful 
adventurers ;  for  the  general  consumption 
of  Baltic  articles  has  been  materially  lessened 
by  the  failure  of  our  export-trade  and  the 
consequent  languor  of  our  manufactures. 
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Though  it  may  be  urged,  that  corn  is  an 
article  of  the  first  necessity,  and  that  for  its 
importation  a  licence-trade  to  the  Baltic  ought 
to  be  encouraged,  yet  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
difficult  to  give  validity  to  such  an  argument. 
The  cost  of  the  corn  itself,  the  charges  of 
freight,  and  the  price  of  insurance,  have  so 
much  increased  its  value,  that,  under  the  pre- 
sent or  similar  circumstances,  but  little  can  be 
expected  from  that  quarter.  Any  regulations, 
therefore,  founded  upon  the  licence-system, 
for  the  importation  cf  fcorn  from  the  Baltic, 
are  not  now  likely  to  be  efficacious ;  and, 
consequently,  the  expectation  of  procuring 
supplies  of  it  from  thence,  affords  no  additional 
motive  for  persevering  in  that  system.  Should 
importations  of  corn,  however,  be  necessarily 
required,  specific  licences  might  be  granted 
expressly  for  this  purpose ;  and  if  the  English 
market  afforded  a  prospect  of  sufficient  advan- 
tage, it  might  doubtless  be  procured  in  this 
way  as  effectually  as  by  any  other  arrange- 
ment. 

There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  an  abundant 
importation  of  tallow,  hides,  horse-hair,  &c, 
may  be  effected  from  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese settlements.  Barilla  and  flax-seed  may 
be  obtained  from  Sicily ;    timber  and   ashes 
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from  our  ov/n  possessions  In  America,  with 
the  further  advantage  of  procuring  timber  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  Spanish  ports  on 
the  southern  coast.  Flax-seed  may  also  be  had 
from  the  United  States,  and  may  be,  and  indeed 
is,  produced  in  considerable  quantities  at  home. 
With  due  encouragement  for  the  further  growth 
of  flax,  it  might  be  cultivated  to  an  adequate 
extent  for  the  supply  of  all  demands  for  the 
linen  manufacture  in  general.  It  is  of  impor- 
tance to  observe,  that,  by  this  mode  of  pro- 
curing supplies  of  these  commodities,  we  en- 
courage domestic  industry,  as  well  as  that  of 
our  foreign  possessions ;  we  promote  our  ship- 
ping interest,  and,  in  no  instance,  lose  sight  of 
a  reciprocity  of  commercial  intercourse. 

With  regard  to  America,  however,  the  en- 
forcement of  their  newly  adopted  non-impor- 
tation act  may  unfortunately  suspend  all  com* 
merce  with  that  country.  Such  a  measure 
should  naturally  impose  on  us,  in  the  event  of 
its  revival,  a  determination  to  admit  of  its 
being  conducted  only  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
advantage. 

From  what  has  been  advanced  it  may  safely 
be  affirmed,  that  there  exists  no  direct  and  ab- 
solute necessity  for  the  importation  of  Baltic 
produce,  not  even  of  hemp  itself,  sufficient 


supplies  of  which  might  unquestionably  be  ob- 
tained, if  proper  encouragement  were  given,^ 
for  this  purpose,  to  its  growth  at  home,  and 
for  its  cultivation  and  importation  from  our 
foreign  possessions,  and  from  States  in  amity 
with  this  country. 

As  to  the  deriving  of  revenue  from  BaUic 
importations,  it  may  be  fairly  admitted,  that 
the  amount  of  the  duties  arising  from  them 
has  certainly  been  considerable.  With  refe- 
rence, however,  to  the  magnitude  and  extent 
of  this  branch  of  our  commerce,  the  revenue 
which  it  has  produced,  forms  but  a  small 
per  centage  on  the  whole  amount,  as  many 
of  these  articles  are  subject  only  to  very 
moderate  duties,  and  others,  upon  which 
larger  duties  are  imposed,  are  in  great  part 
consumed  by  the  government  itself*  It  is  to 
hemp  and  timber  that  allusion  is  here  prin- 
cipally made. 

Disadvantageous  then  as  the  Baltic  trade  in 
general  appears  to  have  been  for  a  consider- 
able time  past,  it  naturally  becomes  a  question 
of  policy,  as  well  as  economy,  whether  so 
large  a  portion  of  our  naval  force  would  have 
been  necessary  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Bal- 
tic, unless  required  for  the  protection  of  this 
trade  j   and  also,  what  part  of  this  expendi- 
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ture  might  have  been  saved,  if  this  unprofit- 
able commerce  had  not  been  prosecuted  ;  and 
the  force  employed  for  its  protection  directed 
to  other  and  more  useful  objects  ?  If  any 
saving  could  thus  have  been  made,  is  it  not 
fair  to  consider  that  part  of  the  expenditure, 
which  might  have  been  so  avoided,  as  a 
charge  against  the  revenue  collected  from  such 
importations  ? 

Leaving  this  question  unconsidered,  the 
answer  to  which,  however,  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious,  it  will  be  easy  to  shew,  that  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  this  source,  is  as  fallacious, 
as  the  trade  itself  has  been  pernicious  in  its 
effects  on  the  country  at  large. 

It  may  be  expedient,  in  treating  of  this  sub- 
ject,  to  touch  on  the  general  principles,  upon 
which  reciprocity  in  commerce  is  properly 
founded. 

Unless  a  country,  for  instance,  can  furnish, 
in  return  for  its  importations,  an  equivalent  in 
her  ov^n  productions,  or  in  what  she  may  have 
procured  from  other  countries  in  return  for  her 
own,  she  is  necessarily  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  exportation  of  bullion,  or  of  her  current 
coin,  to  supply  this  deficiency.  If  the  pro- 
duce of  our  industry  could  at  any  time  pro- 
vide  us  with  a  supply    of  bullion   equal  to 
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the  demand  for  any  specific  trade,  the  expor- 
tation of  bullion  for  this  purpose  would  be 
in  itself  a  circumstance  of  no  importance. 
Even  the  temporary  absence  of  the  bullion 
would,  under  circumstances  of  ordinary  com- 
mercial prosperity,  be  no  evil  whatever,  as  it 
would  probably  soon  be  restored  by  the  fluctua- 
tions of  commerce.  But  the  actual  situation  of 
the  country,  as  to  its  commercial  affairs,  is 
by  no  means  an  ordinary  situation  -,  and,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  expect, 
that  the  bullion  exported  for  this  purpose 
could  be  returned  by  any  such  commercial 
reaction. 

The  enemy,  it  is  well  known,  has  long  im- 
ported from  this  country  but  few  com  modi- 
ties,  and  those  only  of  the  first  necessity; 
and  seems  determined  to  limit,  for  the  fu- 
ture, his  importations  to  such  supplies  only. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  have  admitted,  particu- 
larly  from  the  Baltic,  almost  every  thing, 
without  the  limitation  of  this  salutary  restric-» 
tion.  The  enemy  is  perfectly  aware  that  this 
state  of  commerce  must  undermine  the  prospe- 
rity of  this  country,  and  will,  therefore,  no 
doubt  persist  in  the  system,  upon  which  he 
has  long  been  acting,  from  a  conviction  that 
it  must  sooner  or  later  press  on  some  vitaj 
I  2 
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point  For  he  well  knows,  that  the  effects  of 
such  a  system  of  commerce  will  enhance  the 
price  of  bullion ;  and,  consequently,  the  coin 
of  the  country  must  disappear,  the  paper 
currency  become  relatively  more  depreciated, 
and  the  course  of  the  foreign  exchanges  daily 
more  unfavorable. 

That  such  effects  have  already  been  very  sen- 
sibly felt,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  and  to  an 
extent  that  has  produced  a  considerable  degree 
of  public  alarm. 

The  price  of  bullion,  as  connected  with  the 
issues  of  the  Bank,  has  been  made  a  subject 
of  public  enquiry,  and  since  the  investigation 
was  instituted  and  completed,  a  further  and 
very  material  advance  of  its  price  has  taken 
place. 

In  1807^  the  exchange  on  Hamburgh  was 
about  par ;  consequently,  a  pound  sterling 
would  purchase  a  bill  on  Hamburgh  for  13 
marks  banco.  This  state  of  the  exchange  con- 
tinued during  the  greater  part  of  1808,  with- 
out any  material  fluctuation,  but  experienced 
a  progressive  decline,  towards  the  close  of  that 
year,  to  nearly  12  per  cent.  It  remained  al- 
most stationary  till  May,  1809;  from  this  pe- 
riod it  suffered  a  further  decline,  which  at  the 
close  of  that  year  amounted  to  10  per  cent.; 
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but,  in  June  of  the  following  year,  It  expe- 
rienced an  advance  which  restored  it  to  the 
state  in  which  it  stood  in  the  month  of  May, 
1809.  Before  the  close  of  1810,  it  fell  again 
somewhat  more  than  10  per  cent,  and  since 
then  it  has  fallen,  during  the  first  two  months 
of  the  present  year,  very  nearly  18  per  cent. 
A  pound  sterling  will  consequently  now  pur- 
chase, at  the  current  exchange,  only  8  marks, 
10  stivers,  banco ;  being  4  marks,  6  stivers 
less  than  could  have  been  procured  for  a  pound 
sterling  in  1807,  and  therefore  amounting  to 
one  third  less  than  could  have  been  obtained 
for  it  at  that  time. 

Although  it   may   be    admitted,   that   the 
demands  of  government  for  our  foreign   ex- 
penditure   may  have   been   one  cause  of  the 
advance   in   the    price  of  bullion,  and  instru- 
mental   to  the   depreciation  in    the    foreign 
exchanges,  yet  it  cannot  h-^  denitd.  that   the 
unnatural  state  of  our  commerce,  thoiigh  not 
the  sole,  is  the  primary  cause  of  this  deprecia- 
tion, and   has  very  materially  contributed  to 
enhance    the    price    of  bullion    itself.     That 
this  effect   was  not  immediately    occasioned, 
to   any  alarming    extent,    as    has    been  the 
case  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,    may    be  attributed  to  the    following 
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causes.  It  has  been  already  shewn,  that 
some  trade  found  admittance  into  the  Baltic 
ports  ; — that  Hel'/roland  afforded  facilities  for 
the  introduction  of  goods  upon  the  Continent ; 
that  some  partial  trade  existed  in  the  Adria- 
tic; that  Malta  opened  also  some  channels 
of  commerce  ;  and  that  Holland,  at  different 
times,  permitted  importations  ot  merchan- 
dize. The  reduced  prices  of  colonial  pro- 
duce held  out  an  inducement  to  the  invest- 
ment of  foreign  capital  in  this  country,  and 
that  to  some  extent  s  and  the  next,  and  not 
an  immaterial  circumstance,  is  the  amount  of 
the  floating  demands  and  property  of  British 
merchants  on  the  Continent,  at  the  time  that 
the  licence-system  commenced.  It  may  also 
be  added,  that,  at  that  period,  too,  this  coun- 
try was  not  altogether  drained  of  foreign 
coin  and  bullion.  These  various  resources 
counteracted  in  some  degree  the  effects 
which  would  otherwise  have  resulted  from 
that  unnatural  state  of  commerce,  to  which 
allusion  has   so  repeatedly  been  made. 

But  as  they  now  no  longer  exist,  and  as 
there  is  no  prospect  of  a  change,  by  which 
the  disadvantageous  effects  of  an  extensive 
import  trade  could  be  obviated,  the  lamentable 
consequences  of  a    perseverance  in   such  a 
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system  are  but  too  clear,  as  to  the  further  im- 
pression they  would  make  on  the  price  ot 
bullion,  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  the  relative 
depreciation  of  our  paper  currency. 

While  circumstances  of  this  nature  affect 
the  commerce  and  circulating  medium  of  the 
country,  no  laws,  however  rigorously  enforced, 
can  be  expected  to  prevent  the  disappearance 
of  our  coin.  If  a  guinea  will  produce  abroad 
as  much  as  could  be  purchased  by  taking 
a  bill,  at  the  current  exchange,  for  30  shil- 
lings, it  is  quite  impossible  to  retain  the  gold 
coin  in  the  country,  while  there  exists  so  pow- 
erful a  temptation  to  export  it.  The  price 
of  bullion  must  necessarily,  from  the  same 
cause,  experience  a  similar  enhancement  in 
value. 

To  these  points,  it  would  seem,  that  the 
Bullion  Committee,  did  not  attach  so  much 
importance,  as  they  appear  to  claim  from 
their  intimate  relation  to  the  subject  of  their 
investigation.  Were  it  possible,  under  the 
actual  state  of  the  country,  for  the  Bank  to 
resume  its  payments  in  specie,  it  would,  no 
doubt,  for  a  time  produce  a  beneficial  effect 
on  our  foreign  exchanges.  But  this  effect 
would  merely  be  the  result  of  the  illicit 
exportation  of  our  specie,  and   would   soon 
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cease  after  all  the  specie  thus  put  into  cir- 
culation was  exhausted  by  this  clandestine 
exportation.  Nor  can  it  be  expected,  that 
the  rate  of  the  foreign  exchanges  would  ad- 
vance so  as  to  prevent  the  conveyance  of  the 
coin  out  of  the  country,  until  the  real  amount 
of  our  exportations  should  provide  an  equiva- 
lent to  meet  the  charges  of  our  importations, 
and  the  demands  of  government  for  foreign 
service. 

The  situation  of  affairs  at  home,  too,  would 
then  become  infinitely  more  embarrassing  by 
the  absolute  necessity,  under  which  the  Bank 
would  find  itself  to  discontinue  its  issues,  and 
to  require,  at  the  same  time,  the  repayment 
of  its  demands  on  government.  This  would, 
of  course,  go  to  the  extinction  of  the  notes, 
which  they  had  issued  to  the  latter.  With 
regard  to  the  accommodation  afibrded  to  the 
merchants,  the  repayment  of  the  Bank  issues 
would  be  effected  when  the  securities,  upon 
which  the  accommodation  was  granted,  became 
due.  But  it  never  could  be  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  Bank  to  hazard  any  issues,  for  which 
they  might  be  liable  to  be  called  upon  to 
pay  in  specie,  unless  it  would  return  to  them 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  transactions. 
This  extraordinary  check  would  be  severely 
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and  generally  felt,  as  the  reduction  of  this 
circulating  medium  would  be  confined  not 
merely  to  the  Bank,  but  would  affect  the 
general  circulation  of  individuals,  who  would 
no  longer  hazard  an  issue  of  paper,  for 
which  they  had  not  the  means  of  providing 
payment  in  coin.  Thus  the  country  would 
be  placed  in  the  situation  of  not  having  a  cir- 
culating medium  adequate  to  its  wants. 

As  intimately  connected  with  this  subject  a 
few    further   observations    may  not  be  mis- 
placed,   to  shew   the    improbability,  even  in 
the  event  of  a  beneficial  change  in  our  com- 
mercial affairs,   of  any  speedy  remedy  being 
provided  by  this  change,  for  the  injury  which 
has  already    been  sustained.     At  a  time  when 
we  have  benefited  the  enemy  by  importations 
from  the  continent,  for   which,    in  the  case 
of  many  articles,   prices  unprecedentedly  high 
have  been  paid,    and  without,    as  has   been 
already  shewn,  much  reciprocity  of  commercial 
interest,  (which  latter  circumstance  has  necessa- 
rily occasioned  an  advance  in  the  price  of  bul- 
lion, and  a  depression  in  our  foreign  exchanges) 
our  own  merchandise  has  been  materially  de- 
clining  in  value.      In  most  cases  this  reduc- 
tion in  price  has  scarcely  been  less  than   one 
third  J  and,  with  respect  to  colonial  produce. 
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it  has  been  still  greater,  excepting  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  Bi^itish  filantatiori'sngars.  This  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  regulation,  which  Parlia- 
ment very  judiciously  adopted,  of  permitting 
it  to  be  employed  in  distillation,  and  restrict, 
ing  the  use  of  corn  for  that  purpose*.  It  must 
be  here  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  the 
objections  made  to  the  measure  by  the 
landed  interest  of  this  country,  it  is  neverthe- 
less founded  on  the  soundest  policy,  under  the 
existing  state  of  our  foreign  commercial  rela- 
tions. It  answers  the  very  important  and  two- 
fold purpose  of  rendering  the  nation  less  de- 
pendent on  other  countries  for  an  importation 
of  grain,  and,  at  the  same  time,  relieves  us 
from  a  more  burthensome  accumulation  gf  that 
article  at  home.  By  thus  providing  a  source 
of  relief  to  the  West  India  planter,  we  are  not 
Josing  sight  of  the  policy  of  giving  due  en^ 
couragement  to  our  own  manufactures  ;  for, 
while   domestic    industry    is  thus   promoted, 

*  A  more  recent  regulation  has  been  adopted,  by  which 
the  distillation  of  corn  and  sugar  are  both  allowed  ;  subject, 
however,  to  a  certain  limitation  of  price.  This  modificatioH 
was  introduced,  to  .''atisfy  those  who  complained  of  an  ad- 
vantage, which  the  mercantile  part  of  the  community  derived 
from  the  distillation  of  sugar,  at  the  expence,  and  to  the 
iojury  of  the  landed  interest. 
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the  former  is  the  better  enabled  to  pay  for 
the  supph'es  wanted  in  our  colonial  posses- 
sions. 

The  actual  state  of  the  continent,  with  re- 
spect to  the  consumption  of  foreign  produce, 
is  that  of  compulsory  forbearance.  May  not  this 
ultimately  occasion  a  disuse  of  many  articles  of 
consumption,  with  which  they  used  to  be 
supplied  from  this  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  lead  to  the  substitution  of  others  in  the 
place  of  such  supplies  ?  In  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  this  forbearance  is  the  amount  of 
accumulation  of  produce  in  this  country; 
which  is  the  true  cause  of  its  diminution 
in  value.  Is  it  then  reasonable  to  expect, 
that,  with  such  an  extraordinary  accumula- 
tion in  quantity,  any  new  order  of  commercial 
relations,  however  favourable,  could  re-es- 
tablish the  former  value  of  these  commodi- 
ties, to  an  extent  that  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  providing  a  counterpoise  to  the  mis- 
chief w^hich  has  already  been  done,  especi^ 
ally  as  the  amount  of  our  export  trade,  be- 
fore this  great  reduction  of  price,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  more  than  equivalent  to 
the  demands  arising  from  our  import  trade, 
and  the  wants  of  government  for  subsidies, 
and  for  the  various  other  objects  of  foreign  ex 
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penditure.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
that  any  demand  should  arise,  by  which 
this  enormous  accumulation  of  stock  would 
be  materially  reduced,  unless  the  ports  of  the 
continent  were  generally  re-opened  to  us,  and 
an  extraordinary  consumption  encouraged 
by  a  continuance  of  the  present  extreme  re- 
duction of  price. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  this  injurious  state  of  trade  has  in 
a  great  degree  contributed  to  produce  the 
the  present  high  price  of  bullion,  the  de- 
pression of  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  the 
disappearance  of  our  coin.  In  a  proportion- 
ate degree,  therefore,  it  could  not  fail,  to 
multiply  the  embarrassments  of  government, 
and  to  increase  very  largely  the  amount  of 
their  foreign  expenditure,  especially  for  that 
part  of  it  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  British  force  employed  on  foreign  ser- 
vice. 

Without  pretending  to  state  the  rate  of  ex- 
change, at  which  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment at  Malta  may  have  issued  bills,  it  is 
matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  contractors  and 
holders  of  such  bills  were  negotiating  them 
at  the  rate  of  72d  for  30  scudis,  being  at 
the  rate  of  74d  per  Spanish  dollar,  the  latter 
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being  in  circulation  at  3 1  scudis.  This  was 
the  course  of  exchange  in  December,  1810. 
and  it  was  then  expected  to  become  more  un- 
favorable ;  whereas,  in  the  same  month  of 
the  preceding  year,  the  exchange  at  Malta 
was  at  the  rate  of  only  56d,  and  had,  at  no 
antecedent  period,  exceeded  6 id.  The  sup- 
plies, however,  sent  thither  by  government, 
appear,  for  some  years  preceding,  to  have 
kept  the  course  of  exchange  within  reasonable 
bounds;  but,  though  these  supplies  in  1810 
were  so  considerable  as  to  reduce  the  ex- 
change in  the  month  of  March  to  542d, 
yet  in  less  than  tvvo  months  from  that  pe- 
riod it   advanced  to  65» 

This  statement,  clearly  proves  the  insuiE- 
dency  of  our  means  of  procuring  supplies 
of  bullion  for  the  foreign  demands  upon  go- 
vernment. Notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
which  oppose  the  execution  of  such  an  attempt, 
it  appears  manifest  that  the  purchase  of  bul- 
lion, as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  to  meet  such 
demands,  would  still  be  in  the  end  a  more 
economical  mode  of  expenditure,  though  it 
should  produce  a  further  and  material  advance 
in  the  price  of  bullion,  so  long  as  that  price, 
together  with  the  expence  of  conveyance, 
continued  less  than  the  rate  of  exchange,  at 
which    government   bills    are  issued  for    the 
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i^ame  object.  If  we  have  to  encounter  sucli 
disadvantages  in  pecuniary  transactions  with 
our  own  foreign  possessions,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, that,  in  similar  transactions  with 
other  countries,  we  should  be  less  exposed 
to   the  same  inconvenience. 

Jf  then, .  in  the  system  pursued  by  govern- 
ment for  the  regulation  and  extension  of 
our  trade  wnth  the  Northern  Powers,  a  conti- 
nuation of  revenue  derivable  from  this  trade, 
was  the  principal  object  of  their  policy,  it  must 
appear,  from  the  preceding  statements,  that 
the  increase  in  our  foreign  expenditure  occa- 
sioned by  the  increased  depression  of  the 
foreign  exchanges,  and  the  enhanced  price  of 
bullion,  (and  which  latter  circumstances  have 
been  in  part  caused  by  the  very  nature  of 
our  commerce  with  the  Northern  States) 
has  very  far  exceeded  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue, which  has  been  collected  from  our  com- 
merce with  those  countries.  However  alarm- 
ing to  this  commercial  nation  a  defalcation 
in  any  branch  of  the  revenue  may  be,  it 
would  still  be  more  consonant  to  sound 
policy  to  provide  against  this  defalcation 
by  any  legitimate  means,  rather  than  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  the  risk  of  prosecuting  a 
system  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
the  consequences  ;      by  which  we  incur   an 
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expenditure  of  more  magnitude,  than  the 
amount  of  this  defalcation  ;  and  for  whicH 
expenditure  provision  must  in  the  end  be 
made. 

With  regard  to  a  reciprocity  of  commercial 
interest,  so  much  has  been  said  incidentally, 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  pages,  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  introduce  in  this  place 
more  than  a  few  words  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  advanced.  It  has  already  be.^n  shewn, 
that  but  little  has  existed  in  our  trade  with 
the  Northern  Powers j  and  that,  hist-ead  of 
affording  any  considerable  advantages  to  the 
parties  embarked  in  it,  it  has  been  productive 
of  material  loss  to  them  and  to  the  country. 
Such  a  result  might  have  been  anticipated, 
without  the  aid  of  any  extraordinary  saga- 
city or  foresight;  for  the  hostile  proceed- 
ings of  the  enemy  were  chiefly  directed  to 
the  object  of  entirely  excluding  British  com- 
merce from  the  continent,  though,  in  or- 
der to  effect  this,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  expose  himself  to  the  consequences 
arising  from  an  attempt  to  put  an  end  to 
all  foreign  commerce  altogether.  But  though 
his  measures  for  this  purpose  have  been  ex- 
tremely severe,  and  his  imposts  very  oppres- 
sive; yet,    the  temptation  to  engage  in  this 
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illicit   trade    was   so    great,     from    the    im- 
mense profits  that  attended   it,   that  an  ex- 
portation  of  goods  to  the  continent  was  still 
not  impracticable.      This   led  to    the   enact- 
ment of  fresh    and    more  violent  measures; 
new  duties  amounting  to  between  40  and  50 
per  cent  were  levied  on  all  colonial   produce, 
already    in    the   dominions  immediately  sub- 
jected to  his  power;  and  finally,  decrees  were 
passed  for  the   confiscation   and  burning    of 
British   manufactures.      The    effects  of  these 
extreme   measures,  though  dictated  by  blind 
folly   and  senseless  passion,    could  not  fail  to 
be  felt  by  the  parties  engaged  in  such  expor- 
tations. 

Though  very  large  exports  of  colonial  pro- 
duce were  made  in  1809,  they  furnish  no 
just  criterion,  by  which  an  estimate  can  be 
ittade  of  that  proportion  of  their  amount, 
which  may  properly  be  considered  as  an 
available  balance  in  our  favour,  in  order  to 
meet  the  charges  arising  from  our  import 
trade.  It  would  not  even  be  difficult  to  prove, 
that  a  very  considerable  part  of  these  exports 
never  reached  the  continent,  but  formed  an 
accumulation  in  Heligoland  and  Sweden,  and 
were  still  lying  there  in    1810. 

A  large  proportion' of  these  exports  were 
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nKide  to  ports  on  a  line  of  coast  not  within 
the  Baltic,  and  would  have  been  effected  in' 
dependently  of  any  commercial  transactions 
with  the  Northern  States.  Any  balance  there- 
fore arising  to  us  from  this  branch  of  our  trade, 
would  have  supplied  a  provision  towards  our 
wants  in  general;  and,  so  far,  would  have 
checked  the  depression  in  the  foreign  ex- 
change, and  the  consequent  advance  in  the 
price  of  bullion.  This  would  have  been  a 
seasonable  resource  to  the  country,  had  it  not 
been  counteracted  by  excessive  importations 
from  the  Baltic,  which  were  made  under,  the 
sanction  of  the  licences  issued  for  that  pur- 
pose by  Government. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  observe,  that 
;inother  effect  of  the  licence-system  has  been  the 
employment,  and  consequent  encouragement 
we  have  given  by  it  to  foreign  shipping, 
and  the  formation  of  foreign  sailors:  for  the 
licences  permit  the  navigation  of  all  descrip- 
tions  of    vessels,  not  French.     Have  we  not 
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advantages  which  the  enemy  must  thus  ulti- 
mately derive,  and  of  the  injury  which 
we  may  ultimately  sustain,  from  such  a 
system  ?  May  not  the  future  interests 
and  safety  of    the    country   be  hazarded  by 
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the  encouragement  thus  given  to  an  increase 
of  foreign  shipping,  and  to  this  nursery  for 
foreign  mariners  ?  This  is  perhaps  a  greater 
evil  than  we  incur  by  the  general  importation 
and  consumption  of  their  goods,  though,  in 
this  alone,  we  promote,  but  too  effectually,  the 
interests  of  the  enemy  at  our  own  expence. 

Besides,  we  add  very   considerably  to  our 
financial    difficulties,   by  the  payment  of  the 
balance  of  the  freights  to  be  remitted   to  the 
foreign    ship   owner,  which   have  been  most 
exorbitant,  and  in  1809  amounted,   with  res- 
pect to  the  article  of  hemp,  to  nearly  the  first 
cost  of  the  cargo  itself.     We  have  thus  given 
activity  to  foreign  shipping  which  would  have 
otherwise   been  unemployed,  and  have  conse- 
quently  so  far  furnished  the  enemy  with  a  mar- 
ket for  all  productions  requisite  for  their  equip- 
ment, and  have,  at  the  same  time,  protected, 
to   a   certain  degree,   their   intercourse    with 
each  other. 

Very  flattering  hopes  might,  at  first,  have 
been  entertained,  that  the  encouragement  given 
to  importations  on  so  large  a  scale,  would  have 
afforded  us  many  facilities  for  the  exportation 
of  our  commodities ;  especially  as  the  whole 
system  of  a  licence-trade  was  founded  on  the 
temporary   suspension  of  the  existing   Jaws. 
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But  in  doing  this,  it  would  have  been  advisa- 
ble to  have  established  it  on  the  basis  of  mu- 
tual advantage,  and  on  no  other.     Necessity 
in  that  case  might  have  compelled  the  enemy 
to  the  admission  of   so  fair  a  principle  ;    for 
it  could  never  be  expected  from  a   sense  of 
equity  ; — particularly   as   Russia,    goaded   by 
the    French    Government,    was  incapable   of 
acting    as   an   independent    state,  and   indeed 
discovered,  by  our  own  conduct,  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  purchase  from  us  the  benefit  of 
her  export  trade,    by  the  concession  of  an  ad* 
vantage  in  itself  so  perfectly  just  and  reasonable. 
That  the  particular  views  of  the  British  go- 
vernment  have  been  influenced  and  supported 
by  a  certain   description  of  persons  more  im- 
mediately embarked  in  the  Baltic  trade,  is  an 
opinion  which  may  be  advanced  on  stronger 
grounds  than  those    of  mere   probability.     It 
is  perhaps  to  be  desired,  that  less  confidence 
had   been    reposed  in   the    representation   of 
individuals,  whose    interest    and    speculative 
plans  could  hardly  fail  to  bias  their  statements. 
A  foreign   merchant  engaged  in  a  project  for 
the  introduction  of   goods  on  the    continent, 
might  be  confident  in   the  successful  accom- 
plishment   of   his    enterprize  by    the  aid  of 
bribery,    and  so  long  as  insurances  can   be 
l2 
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effected  to  cover  all  risks,  the  chance  of  very 
great  profits  holds  out  to  him  a  very  strong 
temptation  to  engage  in  such  adventures. 
Should  his  success  be  complete,  the  advantages 
attending  it,  cannot  fail  to  be  very  consi- 
derable. In  the  event  of  its  failure,  the  dis- 
advantage he  incurs  is  merely  the  amount  of 
the  loss  of  what  he  would  otherwise  have 
gained.  Indeed,  the  representations  of  the 
parties  concerned  for  foreign  ship-owners  in 
general  required  to  be  received  with  a  salu- 
tary degree   of  caution. 

..  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  since  the 
adoption    of    the    licence-system,    the    Baltic 
trade  has  been  partly  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  ^;  class  of  merchants,  different   from  those 
who    were    formerly   engaged   in    it.      Many 
mercantile  houses  of  consequence  are  certain- 
ly em.barked  in  it,  but  less  on  their  own  ac- 
count, than  to  facilitate,  by  the  advance   of 
assistance,  the  operations   of  others  provided 
with   a  less  amount  of  capital.     Those  mer- 
chants, however,   who  were    more  fully    ac- 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  this  trade,  and 
particularly  with  Russia,  shrunk  from  the  dif- 
ficulties which,  under  the  licence-system,would 
naturally  perplex  and  embarrass  its  operations^ 
They  shrunk  from    them,   finding   that   they 
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could  not  engage  in  it,  without  hazarding  a 
loss  of  that  dignified  and  independent  charac- 
ter, which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
maintain.  They  were,  therefore,  naturally 
unwilling  to  engage  in  a  branch  of  com- 
merce, lucrative  as  it  might  eventually  prove, 
that  required  that  every  part  of  the  busi- 
ness should  be  masked;  that  fictitious  forms 
should  be  adopted  5  that  places  of  residence 
should  be  assumed  ;  that  papers  of  every  des- 
cription should  be  fabricated ;  that  the  signa- 
tures of  existing  authorities  should  be  coun- 
terfeited ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  that  the 
transaction  should  be  completed  by  an  act  of 
bribery  !  Measures  so  derogatory  to  the  cha- 
racter of  an  English  merchant  could  only  ex- 
cite an  invincible  reluctance  against  their  em- 
ployment, however  great  the  authority  by 
which  it  was  attempted  to  sanction  their 
adoption. 

The  policy  of  pursuing  a  system  of  lenity 
towards  the  Northern  Powers,  would  admit 
of  much  speculation;  but  it  may  here  be  ne- 
cessary to  introduce  on  this  point,  only  a  few 
words.  It  is  evident,  that  the  policy  or  im- 
policy of  softening  our  measures  of  hostility 
against  them,  must  depend  entirely  upon  those 
circumstances,  which  might  actually  indicate 
on  their  part  a  disposition  of  returning  amity 
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towards  this  country,  or  upon  the  probable  oc- 
currence of  political  events,  which  might  ren- 
der it  expedient  for  them  to  change  their 
political  system  altogether. 

The  sentiments  of  the  government  in 
Prussia  and  Sweden  are,  perhaps,  the  least 
hostile  to  this  country;  in  Russia  and  Den- 
mark the  case  may  be  different ;  but  yet  the 
conduct  of  their  respective  cabinets  may  be 
much  influenced  by  the  events  of  the  times; 
and  if  a  change  of  system  should  promise 
them  any  political  advantage,  the  return  to 
an  amicable  understanding  with  England 
would,  probably,  not  be  a  task  of  any  great 
difficulty. 

All  things  considered.  It  might  not  be  un- 
wise to  continue  to  act  with  lenity  towards 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Prussia.  To  the  first 
we  owe  it,  in  some  measure,  as  a  partial 
atonement  fc^r  the  injury,  though  perhaps 
necessarily  inflicted,  which  she  sustained  at 
our  hands.  To  Sweden  and  Prussia,  the  same 
course  of  mitigated  hostility  may  be  proper  to 
be  pursued,  from  regard  to  the  relations  of 
friendship  which  so  long  subsisted  between 
these  states  and  ourselves,  and  which  could 
no  longer  be  preserved,  when  their  indepen- 
dence was  sacrificed  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
times. 
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With   regard    to   Russia,   however  violent 
the  sentiment  of  hostility  may  be,  which  she 
may  entertain  against  this  country,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,   that,  whenever  she  may  find  it 
expedient  to  adopt  a  different  line  of  conduct, 
all  her  hostiUty  will  readily  subside  into  com- 
plete subservience  to  the  new  tone  of  policy 
she  may  find  it  expedient  to  pursue.     When- 
ever, therefore,  her  poUtical  views  require  it, 
we  may  rely  with  unerring  certainty  on  the 
disposition  she  will  then  manifest  to  accommo- 
date  all  existing  differences   with   Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Before  such  change  may^  however,  take 
place  in  her  political  system,  her  commercial 
code,  if  we  should  observe  towards  her  the 
same  lenity  which  might,  with  propriety, 
characterise  our  conduct  towards  the  other 
Northern  Powers,  may  be  modified  and  en- 
forced, in  such  a  way,  as  to  secure  to  herself 
every  benefit,  and  expose  this  country  to  every 
convenience. 

It  was  conceived  by  many  very  intelligent 
persons,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  poUti- 
cal views  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
Russian  empire,  that  a  line  of  conduct  diame- 
trically  opposite  to  that  which  we  have  pur- 
sued, would  certainly  have  produced  in  Russia 
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an  impression  more  favorable  to  our  policy. 
For  an  opinion  has  prevailed  there,  that  our 
very  existence  depended  on  the  maintenance 
of  a  commercial  intercourse  with  that  empire, 
and  that  our  exigencies  are  such  as  vi^ould 
make  it  indispensably  requisite  for  us  to  sub- 
mit to  the  disadvantages  of  trading  with 
Russia,  on  such  terms  only  as  she  might  think 
proper  to  connive  at^  the  mild  system  we 
have  adopted  seems  indeed  to  have  counte- 
nanced such  an  opinion. 

Were  it  requisite,  it  might  be  shewn  that 
a  line  of  conduct,  distinguished  by  a  proper 
degree  of  firmness  and  vigor,  was  recommend* 
ed  to  the  British  government  by  persons,  on 
whose  judgment  every  reliance  might  have 
been  placed ;  and  who,  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  had  been  employed 
the  talents  by  which  they  were  distinguished, 
and  were  assuredly  competent  to  give  sound 
opinions  on  tliis  subject :  for  they  were  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  Russian  character 
and  the  views  of  their  cabinet,  and  it  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  that  government,  that  their  opL 
nions  were  not  erroneous. 
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Having,  in  the  preceding  pages,  asserted, 
that  the  present  very  unfavorable  state  of 
the  foreign  exchanges,  and  the  consequent  ad- 
vance of  the  price  of  bullion,  originate  from 
the  actual  situation  of  our  commercial  affairSj, 
and  from  the  demands  of  the  British  govern- 
ment for  our  foreign  expenditure,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  advert  more  particularly  to  this 
subject,  especially  as  it  appears  from  the  re- 
port made  by  Mr.  Irwing,  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Customs,  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  high 
price  of  gold  bullion,  that  the  general  balance 
of  trade  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  had,  in  the 
five  years,  from  1805  to  1809,  inclusive,  ex- 
ceeded, in  real  value,  the  sum  of  50,000,000/.*; 
and  the  balance  of  trade  to  the  continent,  for 
the  same  period,  amounted  to  the  surti  of 
only  8,800,000/.,  as  estimated  upon  tlie  same 
principle  of  valuation.  But  the  official  value 
of  exports  to,  and  imports  from  the  continent^ 
for  the  same  period,  appears  to  leave  a  balance 
in  favor  of  this  country,    of  3 6, 400,000/. f ; 

♦  Appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Bullion  Committee, 
No.  73. 

+  Appendix,  Nos.  75  and  76.  The  difference  in  the  real 
and  offieiai  value  is  so  considerable,  that,  besides  the  abore 
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it  is  upon  the  latter,  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee haye  grounded  some  of  their  argUT 
ment3*,  although  the  scalef,  upon  which  this 
official  value  is  computed,  was  formed  so  far 
back  as  the  year  1696,  when  the  office  of  In- 
spector General  of  Exports  and  Imports  was 
estabUshed,  and  since  that  time  it  has  under- 
gone no  alteration. 

Jt  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Irwing> 

reference  to  the  appendij^,  it  may  be  nege^sary  to  shew,  in 
this  place,  in  what  manner  this  estimate  is  formed. 

The  official  va'ue  of  the  exports  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  continent,  for  the  years  1805  to 
1809,  inclusive,  is  stated  to  be  -  ^76,374,511 

The  official  value  of  the  imports ^  for  the 
lame  period,  amounts  to  -  -  39,941,94$ 


The  balance  of  continental  trade  in  our  fa- 
'^or,  ^s,  in  offictal  value,  for  this  period         -         36,432,568 


The  real  value  of  exfiorts  to  the  continent 
for  the  same  period  is  stated  to  amount  to  94,577,157 

The  real  value  of  imfiorts  from  the  continent 
for  this  period,  is  estimated  at  -  85,769,74J 

The  balance  of  the  continental  trade  in  favor 
of  this  country,  for  5  years,  appears,  there- 
fore, to  amount,  in  real  value,  only  lo  the 
sum  of  -  -  -  ►  8,807,416 


*  Bullion  Report,  p.  IS. 
f  Appendix,  p.  138. 
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tHat  the  difFcrence  in  the  real  and  official 
value  of  exports  in  British  manufactures,  is 
to  be  estimated  at  45  to  50  per  cent,  but  that 
On  foreign  goods  imported  into  the  country, 
it  should  be  estimated  at  a  much  higher  sum. 
With  respect  to  West  India  articles,  the  dif- 
ference between  their  real  and  official  value  is 
not  computed  at  more  than  15  or  20  per 
cent.  This  explanation  vi^ill  in  some  measure 
account  for  the  great  difference  stated  to 
exist  in  the  real  and  official  value  of  our  ex- 
ports to,  and  imports  from  the  continent,  for 
the  five  years,  from  1805  to  1809,  inclusive. 
Nor  can  the  Inspector  General  be  widely 
wrong  in  the  principle  on  which  their  real 
value  is  ascertained;  for,  as  our  exports  to 
the  continent  consist  principally  either  of 
colonial  produce,  or  British  manufactures, 
and  as  to  the  official  value  of  the  former 
only  20  per  cent  is  added,  and  to  the  latter 
50  per  cent,  such  an  advance  is  very  in- 
adequate to  that  which  must  be  added  to  the 
official  value  of  continental  imports,  for  which 
he  could  offer  no  criterion,  but  which  in  the 
official  statement  of  the  real  value  appears 
to  be  more  than  doubled*. 

*  In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Do  you  consider  the  un- 
dervaluation of  imported  articles  to  be  much  more  than  4(0 
M  'X 
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Supposing,  then,  that  these  estimates  are 
tolerably  correct,  and  that  the  real  balance 
of  continental  trade  in  our  favor  amounts 
only  to  the  sum  of  8,800,000/.,  for  the  space 
of  five  years,  it  must  be  strikingly  apparent, 
that  this  balance,  so  computed,  is  too  incon- 
siderable to  demonstrate  the  prosperity  of 
our  commerce  in  that  quarter,  and  forms  but 
a  small  available  amount  to  meet  the  demands 
of  government. 

It  has  been  stated,  in  evidence  before  the 
Committee,  and  by  the  most  respectable  and 
intelligent  persons,  that  the  foreign  exchanges 
are  affected  by  the  balance  of  payments 
rather  than  by  the  balance  of  trader  and  it 
has  been  further  advanced,  as  a  cause  of  the 
depression  of  the  exchanges,  that  for  the 
imports  immediate  payment  has  been  made, 
while  the  exports  have  been  effected  on 
credit.  To  this  circumstance  more  credit 
appears  to  have  been  given  than  it  deserved ; 
because,  on  former  occasions,  the  commerce 
of  the   country  has  been  conducted   on  the 

^r  cent,  taking  West  Indian  articles  into  the  estimate?" 
Mr  Irwing  replied.  **  I  do;  the  undervaluation  would  be 
still  greater,  if  it  were  not  for  those  articles  on  which  the 
ofHclal  value  approaches  nearer  to  the  real  value."  Ap- 
pendix, p.  1S7» 
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same   principles,    and    consequently    the    ba- 
lances due   for   former   years  have    come    in 
aid  to   defray  the  cost   of   importations   for 
the  current  year.     It  may  be  supposed   that, 
of  late,  exports  have  been  made  more   gene- 
rally on  credit  than  formerly ;  but  the  very 
uncertain    state    of  things  on  the   continent 
would  seem  to  make  it  necessary  to  contract 
the  system  of  credit,  in  order  that  commer- 
cial  transactions   may   be   rendered   less    pre- 
carious by  completing  them  within   a  shorter 
period,    and  exposing  them  less  to  the  fluc- 
tuating regulations  of  the  day. 

Though,  under  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  the  market,  the  price  of  imported  goods 
completely  covers  the  cost  and  charges,  yet, 
in  the  year  1809,  the  importations  from  the 
Baltic  subjected  the  importer  to  a  very  heavy 
loss,  and  consequently  the  amount  paid  for 
those  importations  exceeds  their  estim.ated 
value.  Further,  it  is  w^ell  known,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  Baltic  shipments  pur- 
chased in  1809,  was  detained,  through  the 
winter,  in  the  Baltic,  and,  though  paid  for, 
could  not  be  included  in  the  custom-house 
estimates  for  that  year.  These  circumstances, 
therefore,  still  further  diminish  the  amount 
of  the  balance  of  8,800,000/.,  which  has  beea 
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quoted    from  the    appendix   to  the    BuIIiori 
Report. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  prosperity 
of  our  commerce,  a  distinction  is  to  be  made 
between  the  gross  amount  of  our  exports^ 
and  the  actual  value  which  has  been  derived 
from  them.  It  has  been  already  shewn,  in 
the  former  part  of  this  work,  that,  in  the 
year  1809,  in  which  our  export  trade  was 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  very 
material  part  of  it  never  reached  its  ultimate 
destination  ;  but  was  either  captured,  or  con- 
fiscated, or  conveyed  to  some  place  where 
it  was  deposited  in  order  to  be  exported 
afresh,  as  opportunities  might  offer. — This 
would,  of  course,  affect  still  further  the 
amouni:  of  the  actual  balance  in  our  favor.- 
In  the  following  year,  indeed,  the  losses  we 
sustained  from  these  causes,  would  form  a 
much  more  prominent  feature  in  our  com^ 
mercial  estimates. 

It  has  been  before  stated,  as  represented 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Bullion  Report,  that 
the  general  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor,  had 
amounted,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  to  the 
sum  of  50,000,000/.  Were  this  strictly  cor- 
rect, so  large  a  balance  must  have  counter- 
acted, in  a  great  degree,  the  injurious  efFectft 
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which  have  resulted,  for  sortie  time  past,  from 
the  very  disadvantageous  nature  of  our  trade 
with   the    continent ;    unless,  indeed,    the  va- 
rious   demands   for   our  foreign   expenditure 
have,  within    the   same  period,    exceeded  the 
amount     of    this  favorable   balance.     As  the 
larger  proportion  of  this    balance  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  our  commercial  transactions 
with    the    American    continent,    it    might    be 
imagined,  that   we  should   have   drawn   from 
thence   supplies  of    the  precious  metals   sufE- 
eiently  extensive  to  meet   all  these  demands. 
The  actual   state    of  things,  however,  proves 
the  contrary.     But    though    our  exportations, 
to  South  America   especially,   have  been  made 
on  the  largest  scale,  yet,  having  been  under- 
taken   without   a   due    consideration   of    the 
probable  extent  of  the   demand  which  might 
then  exist  for  British  merchandise,  the  result 
has  been  not  only  most   injurious  to  the  par- 
ties thus  rashly  engaged  in  these  speculations, 
but  in  many  instances,   a   loss    has  been  sus- 
tained of  the  whole  adventure. 

If  a  state  of  trade  had  existed  so  pros- 
perous  as  to  produce  fuch  a  balance  in  our  fa- 
vor, as  is  given  in  Mr.  Irwing's  estimate,  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  conceive  how 
such  a  disastrous    condition   of    our    affairs 
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should  have  arisen,  as  to  render  it  necessary 
for  government  to  appropriate  the  sum  of 
5^6,000,000,  to  the  relief  of  our  merchants. 
Assistance  to  this  extent  is,  however,  pro- 
posed to  be  granted  them,  and  the  ground 
upon  which  the  application  of  the  merchants 
for  such  aid  was  supported,  was  the  alarm- 
ing extent  of  their  distress  and  embarrass  - 
ments  arising  from  the  failure  of  returns  from 
South  America,  the  want  of  a  market  for  their 
superabundant  stock  of  British  manufactures, 
and  colonial  produce,  and,  in  general,  an  ex" 
cessive  accumulation  of  all  articles  of  impor- 
tation. 

Is  it  not,  then,  fair  to  conclude,  from  wha?: 
has  been  stated,  that  the  great  depression  in 
the  foreign  exchanges  has  been  primarily  and 
principally  occasioned  by  commercial  causes, 
in  corjunction  with  the  natural  consequences 
of  the  various  demand?  for  all  pur  foreigi^ 
expenditure  ? 

It  appears  from  a  statement  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  Bullion  report.  No.  49,  in  which  a 
comparison  of  the  state  of  exchange  on  Ham- 
burgh is  drawn,  with  reference  to  the  amount 
of  Bank  notes  in  circulation,  that,  on  the 
2Tth  of  February,  1797,  the  day  on  which 
the  bank  was  restricted  from  paying  in  spe- 
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cie,  the  exchange  on  Hamburgh  was  55 
schillings,  and  6  grotes  per  pound  sterling  *, — 
that,  there  was  at  that  time  8  f  millions  of 
Bank  paper  in  circulation;  that  the  ex- 
change gradually  rose  in  1797 — 8  to  33, 
when  13  millions  of  bank  paper  were  circulated; 
and  that  in  March,  1799,  the  rate  of  ex- 
change was  37  .  7,  at  which  time,  the  amount 
of  Bank  notes  was    13  J  millions. 

It  is  not,  however,  stated,  in  this  article 
in  the  appendix,  in  what  a  gradual  manner 
the  decline  took  place  in  1799;  but  the  fall 
is  thus  described ;  "  after  this  period,  great 
commercial  distress,  large  importations  of 
corn,  heavy  subsidies,  and  the  Hambro'  ex- 
change continued  falling,  and  on  January  2, 
1  801,   was  as   low  as  29  .  8.'* 

Between  the  end  of  1799  and  the  end  of 
1 802  the  exchange  is  stated  to  have  fluctu- 
ated from  33  .  3  to  29  .  8,  and  the  circulation 
had,  in  that  period,  been  increased  to  16  2 
millions.  From  January,  1803  to  1807,  the 
exchange  fluctuated  from  32.10  to '35.  10, 
the  issue  of  Bank  paper  having  been  in- 
creased to  18  millions.  From  January  1808 
to  the  Christmas  of  1809,  it  fell  from  34.9 
to  28 . 6,  the  paper  circulation  continuing 
the  same. 
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This  scale  is  less  perfect  than  it  might  have 
been,  as  to  the  rate  of  exchange,  which  should, 
in  strictness,  have  been  2:iven  for  some  of 
the  intermediate  periods— This  deficiency  is 
supplied  in  the  following  table,  in  which 
the  exchange  on  Hamburgh  is  taken 
from  Lloyd's  Lists.  This  table  shews  the 
average  rate  of  exchange  for  a  period  of 
fourteen  years,  for  each  year,  and  for  each 
month  of  every  year.  Averages  are  also  added 
for  several  intervening  periods.  The  par  of 
exchange  with  Hamburgh  is  taken   at  33  .  8  f* 
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The  average  for  12  years  from 
1797   to   1808,  inclusive,  is  54.5 

This  average  is  rendered  advan- 
tageous, by  the  exclusion  of  the  years 
1809  and  1810,  in  which  the  ex- 
change on  Hamburgh  experienced  a 
considerable  depression. 

The  average  for  9  years,  from 
1797,  to  1799,  and  from  1803  to 
1808,    inclusive,   is  -         -  35.3 

In  this  average  are  not  included 
the  years  1800,  1801,  and  1802,  in 
which,  from  particular  circumstances, 
there  was  a  material  depression  in 
the  exchange. 

The  average  for  6  years,  from 
1803  to  1808   inclusive,    is  -  34.7 

During  this  period  the  exchange 
recovered  from  its  former  depres- 
sion. 

The  average  exchanges  of  1809 
and  1810 is  about  5i  percent  below 
that  of  1800  and  1801  ;  although, 
on  the  2nd  January,  1801,  the  ex- 
change on  Hamburgh  was  as  low 
as  29 .  8. 

The  exchange  on  Hamburgh,  on 
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the  24th  of  February,  1797,  the  post- 
day  preceding  the  date  of  the  Bank 
Restriction  Bill,  was  -  36. 

The  average  exchange  for  four 
years  after  the  commencement  of 
the  late  war  with  France,  from  1793 
to  1796,  inclusive,  is  -  34  .  10 

The  average  exchange  for  6  years 
of  peace,  from  1787  to  1792,  inclu- 
sive, is  -  -  -  35. 

For  10  years  preceding  the  restriction  on 
the  Bank,  the  rate  of  exchange  was  under 
35,  which  is  about  one  per  cent,  higher  than 
Jt  ruled  from  1803  to  1808,  inclusive ;  though 
during  the  former  period,  gold  was  in  general 
circulation,  and,  in  the  latter,  it  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  amount  of  Bank  notes  was 
nearly  doubled. 

The  fall  which  commenced  about  the -end 
of  1799,  and  is  stated  to  have  continued  to 
the  end  of  January,  1801,  is  very  sufficiently 
and  fully  accounted  for,  by  the  great  com- 
mercial distress,  large  importations  of  corn, 
(and)   heavy  subsidies,"  at  that  period. 

If  the  exchange  was  susceptible  of  so  great 
a  depression  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
comparatively  unrestricted    commerce    with 
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the  Continent,  and  when  the  expence  of  con- 
veying bullion  abroad  was  at  an  ordinary 
rate,  is  it  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that,  when 
the  same  causes  are  in  operation,  to  which  is 
now  to  be  added  a  very  restricted  state  of 
export  commerce,  a  similar  depression  may 
naturally  take  place,  without  its  being 
produced  by  the  actual  amount  of  our  paper 
circulation  ?  In  illustration  of  this,  it  may  be 
observed,  that,  cfter  such  an  unfavourable  state 
of  things  had  firevailed^  and  after  such  a  dcjires- 
sion  had  existed  in  the  fireign  exchanges y  the  latter 
imfiroved^  and  from  January^  1803,  to  Sefite?nber, 
1808, //z^  average  exchange  remained  at  a  rate 
rather  above  the  established  jiar  with  this  country^ 
notwithstanding  a  progressive  increase  had,  during 
that  period,  taken  filace  in  our  pajier  circulation 
from  \Z\to  18  millions. 

From  September,  1808,  a  progressive  but 
fluctuating  fall  took  place,  and  at  the  close  of 
1810,  its  depression  was  not  much  below  the 
fall  which  has  been  amply  accounted  for 
before.  An  additional  issue  of  paper  has 
certainly  been  made  in  that  time,  but  it 
was,  perhaps,  rendered  in  part  necessary  by 
the  disappearance  of  a  large  portion  of  th^ 
coin,  which  was  then  in  circulation,  andwhi^li 
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was  taken  cut  of  It  by  this  unfavourable  state 
of  the  exchange. 

It  may  be  asked  here  of  those  who  main- 
tain the  opinion,  that  the  great  and  ruinous 
depression  in  the  foreign  exchanges  is  mainly 
produced  by  an  excessive  issue  of  paper 
currency,  rather  than  by  an  unfavourable 
state  of  comm.erce,  how  it  occurred,  that 
the  average  exchange  still  continued  to  be 
favorable  to  this  country,  from  the  time  the 
Bank  Restriction  Bill  was  passed,  to  Septem- 
ber, 1808,  with  the  exception  of  the  depres- 
sion which  happened  in  the  time  between 
the  close  of  1799,  and  the  end  of  1802,  a 
period  of  nearly  two  years,  and  the  cause  of 
which  has  been  already  very  fully  and  ade- 
quately explained.  Since  the  end  of  1810, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  any  increase 
has  been  made  in  the  issue  of  Bank  paper, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  its  quantity  has 
been  reduced  ;  and  yet,  a  further  depression 
has  been  experienced  in  the  foreign  exchange 
to  the  extent  of  20  percent,  since  that  period, 
it  having  been  in  March  as  low,  on  Ham- 
burgh, as  23  .  2. 

Is  it  then  possible  to  attribute  this  fall  to 
the  excessive  amount  of  our  paper  currency  ? 
Or,   is  it  not   rather  very  naturally  and  cor- 
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rectly  to  be  ascribed  to  that  disadvantageous 
state  of  our  commerce,  which  makes  it  im- 
practicable for  us  to  meet  the  charges  which 
an  indiscriminate  importation  has  brought 
against  this  country,  at  a  time,  too,  when  the 
demands  of  government  for  our  foreign  ex- 
penditure must  necessarily  be  unusually 
great  ?  The  foreign  demands  of  all  descrip- 
tions must,  under  such  circumstances,  neces- 
sarily enhance  the  value  of  the  precious  me- 
tals. At  the  present  rate  of  exchange  the 
price  of  gold  in  Hamburgh  is  .51.  I2s.  per 
oz. ;  and  of  dollars  7s.  3d.  peroz. ;  from  which 
is  to  be  deducted  the  price  of  conveyance, 
to  establish  its  relative  value  in  this  country. 
Is  it  not  then  easy  to  foresee  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  an  issue  of  coin,  during  the 
continuance  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  ?  Is  it 
not  evident,  that  the  price  of  bullion,  which 
may  be  required  for  the  liquidation  of  foreign 
demands  upon  us  of  every  description,  must 
become  enormously  high  ? 

It  has  been  asserted  by  the  most  strenuous 
advocates  for  payments  in  specie,  that,  if  gold 
were  again  brought  into  circulation,  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  our  circulating  medium  would 
be  thus  re-established,  and  would,  of  itself, 
produce  the  effect    of    reinstating    our    ex- 
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changes,  so  that  any  difference  to  our  dis- 
advantage would  rot  exceed  the  expence  at* 
tending  the  exportation  of  bullion.  It  is  thus 
supposed  that  the  precious  metals  being 
brought  again  into  circulation*  would  merely, 
by  correcting  the  depreciation  of  our  paper 
currency,  immediately  affect  the  course  of  the 
exchange,  and  consequently  diminish  the 
price  of  bullion.  But  this  is  certainly  an 
expectation  too  extravagant  to  be  realized  ; 
for  it  could  only  have  this  effect  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  remitted 
abroad  for  the  payment  of  foreign  demands 
against  us. 

However  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  it 
is  no  less  true,  that  if  the  precious  metals  were 
again  restored  to  circulation,  and  if  the  laws 
of  the  country  could  fiossibly  be  so  rigidly  en- 
forced, that  not  an  ounce  of  the  coin  should 
be  melted,  nor  a  single  guinea  exported,  yet, 
the  mere  circumstance  of  bringing  these 
metals  into  circulation,  would,  if  the  whole  of 
the  circulating  medium  were  then  equal 
to  its  present  amount,  certainly  have  no 
one  effect  whatever,  either  on  the  foreign 
exchanges,  or  on  the  price  of  bullion  ;  and  the 
singular  phenomenon  would  be  produced  of 
an  exisilng  scarcity  and  consequent  dearness 
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of  bulllDn,  with  an  abundant  and  cheap  gold 
currency  for  our  principal  circulating  medium. 
As  tills,  however,  is  quite  impracticable,  the 
result  of  restoring,  under  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  gold  currency  to  its 
former  circulation,  would  be,  that  it  would 
be  sent  out  of  the  country  with  more  profit 
to  the  illicit  exporter  of  it,  than  even  bullioa 
itself;  and,  consequently,  it  would  go  to  a  less 
reduction  of  our  foreign  debt,  than  an  equs^l 
weight  of  bullion  appropriated  to  that  ob- 
ject. 

It  cannot  be   doubted,   but  that  an   excess 
of  paper  circulation,  like  that  issued  in  various 
foreign     countries,     viz.     Russia,    Denmark, 
Sweuen,  Austria,  &c.  mubt  be  productive  of  a 
depreciation  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  its 
c:^cess;    but    then    it    should   be    recollected, 
that  it  is   issued   by    the  government  of  these 
countries,  arbitrarily,  without  its  representing 
any  real  value,  and  without  any  pledges  for 
its  re-payment.     In  these  countries,  too,  such 
issues  are  usually  made    instead  of  resorting 
to  the  practice  of  contracting   loans  for  the 
public  service.     There  is,  however,  this  most 
material  difference   between   the  paper   cur- 
rency of  those  countries,  and  that  which  now 
constitutes  the   principal  circulating   medium 
in  this  country,  that,  in  the  former,  it  is  issued 
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by  the  government^  unrepresented  by  any 
pledges  ctn  the  part  of  the  country,  (as  is  the 
case  in  Great  Britain),  for  the  redemption  of 
the  public  debt  j  while  here  the  paper  cir- 
culating medium  is  issued  hy  individuals ,  who 
are  bound  for  its  repayment,  and  who  are 
enabled  to  do  this  by  the  securities  in  their 
possession,  and  which  securities  are  adequate 
to  its  redemption. 

Among  the  arguments  urged  by  the  select 
committee,  it  is  admitted,  that,  in  foreign 
countries,  "  the  excess  of  paper  has  usually 
been  accompanied  by  another  circumstance, 
which  has  no  place  in  our  situation  at 
present,  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  sufficiency 
vf  these  funds  upon  which  the  paper  has  been 
issued."* 

So  long,  then,  as  a  general  confidence  pre- 
vails in  the  sufficiency  of  such  funds,  it  does 
not  seem,  that  the  Actual  degree  of  excess  in 
bur  paper  currency  can  have  caused  any 
very  extraordinary  depreciation  in  its  value, 
or  advanced  the  price  of  commodities  in 
general,  more  than  would  have  been  the 
case,  had  there  been  in  circulation  a  similar 
excess  of  coin,  not  legally  applicable  to 
exportation,  and  effectually  prevented,  if  it 
*  Report,  p.  17. 
o2 
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were  possible,  by  a  rigorous  enforcement  of 
the  laws.  Whether  so  extensive  a  circulating 
medium  be  really  required,  is  a  question  of 
a  different  nature,  and,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  answer  it  decisively.  Certainly, 
the  constantly  augmenting  wants  of  govern- 
ment, the  extension  of  various  branches  of 
our  commerce,  the  increased  taxation  and 
rentals  of  the  country  and  produce  of  the 
land,  with  many  other  circumstances,  would 
appear  to  require  a  larger  circulating  medium^ 
and  they  go  far  towards  explaining  the  ne- 
cessity for  that  increase  in  it,  which  has 
swelled  its  amount  so  considerably  within  the 
last  fifteen  years. 

There  is  also  another  circumstance,  which 
materially  distinguishes  the  character  of  the 
paper  currency  in  most  foreign  countries.  It 
is,  in  substance^  remarked  in  the  Report,* 
that  the  rate  of  exchanges,  and  the  price  of 
bullion  are  not  only  established  as  a  principle 
by  the  most  eminent  authorities  upon  com- 
merce and  finance,  but  are  resorted  to  by  their 
statesmen  as  the  best  criterion  to  judge  by, 
whether  their  paper  currency  was  or  was  not 
excessive.  In  those  countries  an  agio  being 
permitted,   the  extraordinary  depreciation   of 

♦  Bullion  Report,  p.  15. 
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their  paper  is  easily  ascertained  by  the  relative 
value  which   it  determines   between  the  coin 
and  the  paper  of  that   country  ;   and  this  dis- 
tinction in  value  is  made  in   all  money  trans- 
actions at  home,  as  well  as  with  reference  to 
foreign  exchanges.      The  paper  currency  of 
those  countries,   being  a  mere  arbitrary  issue, 
is  put    into   circulation   by  the    government, 
at  the  depreciated  value  which  it  bears  at  the 
time  of  its   being   issued,  and   is  therefore  to 
be    regarded    merely   as  the  floating  debt   of 
the  country^  for   the   ultimate  redemption   of 
which,    no    provision    is,  in    most  cases,   in- 
tended to  be  made. 

As  in  these  states,  the  course  of  the  foreign 
exchanges   has    an     immediate    reference    to 
their   de[)reciated  paper  currency,    it  may,  cf 
course,    be    sensibly   affected    by    its   excess; 
and,  if  an  agio  were  permitted  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, there  is  no  doubt  but  that  our  gold  coin 
would   bear  a  premium  above   the  mint   va- 
lue of  the  guinea,  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  price  of  bullion  exceeds  that  value,  if  the 
coin  were  allowed  to  be  exported.     So   long, 
therefore,  as  the  state  of  our  commerce   and 
of  our  foreign  remittances,  requires  an  expor- 
tation of  bullion  to  be  made,  such  a  distinction 
would  continue  to   exist.     It  would,  conse- 
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quently  have  the  effect  of  apparently  depre- 
ciating our  paper,  though  the  latter  should 
continue  to  represent  an  equivalent  in  any 
other  commodity  but  gold,  which  thus  ac- 
quires a  higher  value,  from  its  practical  ap- 
plication to  foreign  purposes.  But  this  would 
cease,  whenever  the  state  of  public  affairs 
should  be  such  as  to  render  an  exportation  of 
bullion  unnecessary,  or  when  the  state  of  our 
commerce  should  procure  supplies  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  adequate  to  the  whole  amount 
of  our  foreign  demands  of  every  description. 

In  the  following  passages  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee assume  as  an  indisputable  conclusion^ 
what,  from  its  nature,  must  necessarily  be 
contingent. 

*'  It  appears  to  your  Committee  to  have 
been  long  settled  and  understood  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  the  difference  of  exchange  resulting 
from  the  state  of  trade  and  payments  between 
two  countries,  is  limited  by  the  expence  of 
conveying  and  insuring  the  precious  metalsfrom 
one  country  to  the  other  j  at  least,  that  it  cannot 
{or  any  considerable  length  of  time  exceed  that 
limit.  The  real  difference  of  exchange,  re- 
sulting from  the  state  of  trade  and  payments, 
tievef  can  fall  lower  than  the  amount  of 
such  expence  of  carriage,  including  the  insur- 
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ance.  The  truth  of  this  position  Is  so  plain, 
and  it  is  so  universally  agreed  to  by  all  the 
principal  authorities,  both  commercial  and 
political,  that  your  committee  will  assume  it 
as  indisputable." — Report,  p.  11. 

This  would  undoubtedly  be  true,  if  the 
coin  of  the  country  were  permitted  to  be  ex- 
ported, or  if  bullion  could  be  purchased  at 
the  mint  price  of  that  coin,  and  if  a  sufficient 
supply  of  it  could  thus  be  obtained  to 
meet  all  the  wants  of  the  country.  In  ac- 
complishing this,  the  committee  appear  to  as^ 
sume  the  practicability  of  procuring  a  sufficient 
supply  of  the  precious  metals,  and  they  leave  al- 
together out  of  consideration  the  extreme 
difficulty  and  risk  of  effecting  the  introduc- 
tion even  of  bullion  on  the  continent  at  this 
moment,  together  with  the  many  casualties 
attending  such  an  attempt,  against  which  no 
provision  can  be  made  by  insurance. 

The  committee  also  assume  in  the  followins: 
extract  from  this  report,  another  argument, 
which  is  destitute  of  the  support  necessary  to 
give  it  validity. 

"  A  favourable  balance  of  trade  on  the 
face  of  the  account  of  exports  and  imports, 
presented  annually  to  Parliament,  is  a  VQvy 
probable  consequence   of  large   drafts  on  go- 
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vernment  for  foreign  expenditure ;  an  aug- 
mentation  of  exports,  and  a  diminut'on  of  Im- 
ports being  promoted,  and  even  enforced  by 
the  means  of  such  drafts.  For  if  the  supply  of 
bills  drawn  abroad,  either  by  the  agents  of 
government,  or  by  individuals,  is  dispropor* 
tionate  to  the  demand,  the  price  of  them  in 
money  falls,  until  it  is  so  low  as  to  invite 
purchasers ;  and  the  purchasers,  who  are  ge- 
nerally foreigners,  not  wishing  to  transfer 
their  property  permanently  to  England,  have 
a  reference  to  the  terms  on  which  the  bills  on 
England  will  purchase  those  British  commo- 
dities, which  are  in  demand,  either  in  their 
o\^n  country,  or  in  intermediate  places,  with 
\\hich  the  account  maybe  adjusted.  Thus,  the 
price  of  the  bills  being  regulated  in  some  de- 
gree by  that  of  British  commodities,  and  con* 
tinning  to  fall  till  it  becomes  so  low  as  to  be 
likely  to  afford  a  profit  on  the  purchase  and 
expoitation  of  these  commodities,  an  actual 
exportation  nearly  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  the  bills  drawn  can  scarcely  fail  to  take 
place.  It  follows,  that  there  cannot  be,  for 
any  long  period,  either  a  highly  favorable  or 
untavorable  balance  of  trade  ;  for  the  balance 
no  sooner  affects  the  price  of  bills,  than  the  price 
of  bills,  by  its  reaction  on  the  state  of  trade,  pro. 
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motes  an  equalization  of  commercial  exports 
and  imports.  Your  committee  have  here  con- 
sidered cash  and  bullion  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
general  mass  of  exported  or  imported  arti- 
cles, and  as  transferred  according  to  the  state 
both  of  the  supply  and  the  demand  ;  forming 
however,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  great  fluctuations  in 
the  general  commerce,  a  peculiarly  commo- 
dious remittance." — Bullion  Report,  p.  13. 

They  here  assume  that  that  is  feasible 
which  is  generally  known  and  felt  to  be 
impracticable.  If  this  were  not  so,  no  objec- 
tion could  well  be  urged  against  the  sound- 
ness of  their  reasonings  upon  this  point.  But 
they  argue  as  if  our  commerce  with  the  conti- 
nent was  perfectly  unfettered  by  the  enemy's 
restrictions  ;  and  argue,  too,  unconditionally, 
and  without  any  reference,  in  this  part  of 
the  report,  to  what  has  been  submitted  to  them 
in  evidence,  as  to  the  many  and  pressing 
difficulties  which  obstruct  our  continental 
commerce ;  notwithstanding  it  had  been 
stated  to  them,  that  the  relative  value  of 
goods  on  the  continent  presented  a  much 
stronger   inducement*  to  merchants  to  em- 

*  Appendix,  page  66.— Vide  Mr.  GrefFulhe's  Evidence. 
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bark  in  this  trade,  than  any  that  could  be 
held  out  to  them  by  the  great  and  extraordi- 
nary reduction  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  would  itself 
affect  the  price  of  bills,  and  by  its  reaction  on 
the  state  of  trade,  promote  an  equalization  of 
commercial  exports  and  imports.  Nor  is  it 
immaterial  to  observe,  that  the  few  channels 
which  were  in  some  degree  open  to  us  on  the 
continent,  at  the  time  the  Report  of  the  se- 
lect committee  was  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  have  since  been  almost  hermeti- 
cally closed  against    British  commerce. 


In  closing  these  remarks,  it  is  important  to 
observe,  that  the  only  effect  which  would 
be  produced  by  the  resumption  of  payments 
in  specie  by  the  Bank,  would  be  the  illicit  ex- 
portation (if  at  the  period  of  this  resumption 
the  situation  of  the  country  were  similar  to 
what  it  is  at  this  time,)  of  all  our  gold  coin, 
and  at  a  much  less  rate  of  value  than  in  the 
shape  of  bullion.  For  it  cannot  be  imagined, 
that  the  gold  coin,    restored  to  circulation. 
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could  in   any  other  way  affect  the  course  of 
exchange. 

The  only  effectual  means  of  remedying  the 
various  evils  which  at  present  exist,  with  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  its  circulating  medium,  and  its 
finances,  is  to  re2:ulate  our  commercial  rela- 
tions  by  the  maxims  of  a  more  vigorous  and 
decisive  line  of  policy.  As  the  prohibitory 
system,  which  is  now  so  rigidly  enforced  on 
the  continent,  precludes  us  from  the  benefits 
of  an  export  trade  to  it,  it  is  indispensably 
requisite,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  coun- 
teract this  evil,  by  opposing  to  it  similar  mea- 
sures. Whether  such  measures  may  hr-/  :•  the 
effect  of  forcing  the  enemy  to  act  on  princi- 
ples of  reciprocity,  must  at  present  be  doubt- 
ful; but,  in  the  event  of  their  failure,  it 
would  be  a  preferable  coarse  to  try  this  ex- 
periment, whatever  privations  may  accom- 
pany it,  than  longer  to  submit  to  the  m.any 
serious  and  alarming  consequences,  which 
must  inevitably  flow  from  a  perseverance  in 
our  present  system.  U,  however,  any  ex- 
ceptivin  be  made  to  the  general  plan  of  closing 
our  ports  against  all  imfiorlations  from  those 
countriQa^  where  our  exjiorts  are  not  admitted^  it 
P  2 
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should  be  confined  to  the  admission  of  such 
articles  only  as  are  of  indispensable  necessity. 
There  are  but  few  commodities  which  we  could 
not  procure  from  other  places,  with  which 
we  should  at  the  same  time  have  the  full 
benefit  of  a  reciprocity  of  commerce;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  by  judicious 
arrangements,  we  might,  in  a  very  short 
period,  render  ourselves  completely  inde- 
pendant  of  the  Baltic  Powers. 

It  is  of  infinite  importance  that  w^e  should 
direct  our  attention  to  this  point;  for  our 
situation  would  indeed  be  deplorable,  if  such 
supplies  could  be  obtained  from  no  other 
quarter.  If  they  refuse  to  receive  commo- 
dities* of  every  description  from  this  coun- 
try, and  if  we  should  not  have  bullion 
enough  for  the  payment  of  such  importations 
from  the  North,  our  embarrassments  would 
be  inextricable.  Ruinous  as  this  trade  may 
be,  it  would,  even  in  this  case,  be  continued 
no  longer  than  for  the  period  that  we  should 
be  enabled  to  provide  bullion  for  the  purpose, 

*  Some  illicit  trade  will  still  necessarily  find  its  way  into 
the  enemy's  ports ;  but  its  value  is  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  become  a  matter  of  any  consideration,  and  it 
is  from  its  character  in  many  respects  objectionable. 
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and  when  the  capacity  of  doing  this  ceased, 
the  trade  must  cease  altogether. 

If  such  a  state  of  things  should  ever  ar- 
rive, it  would  necessarily  produce  that  very 
reciprocity  of  trade,  upon  which  we  ought 
strenuously  to  have  insisted  from  the  com- 
mencement of  our  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Northern  States,  unless  we  can  sup- 
pose their  resources  to  be  so  considerable  as 
to  render  them  independent  of  their  export 
trade. 

Pursuing  that  course  of  commercial  policy 
which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try appear  so  urgently  to  require,  we  should 
admit  of  an  unrestricted  export-trade,  and 
limit  the  importations  from  those  countries 
alone,  where  our  exports  find  admittance; 
deviating  from  this  principle  only  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity.  Should  such  measures 
fail  in  their  intended  effect,  as  to  a  general 
commerce,  they  would  at  least  counteract 
that  most  injurious  balance  against  this  coun- 
try, which  arises  from  our  excessive  importa- 
tions from  the  continent.  They  would  con- 
sequently, too,  be  eminently  conducive  to  the 
reinstatement  of  an  advantageous  course  of 
exchange,  and  would  reduce  the  present  very 
high  price  of  bullion,  which  has  been  prin- 
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cipally  occasioned  by  its  great  depression. 
The  apparent  depreciation  in  our  paper  cur- 
rency would  be  corrected,  and  its  relative 
value  would  soon  be  nearly,  or  quite  equalized 
with  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  precious 
metals. 


THE    END. 


H.  Bryer,  Printer, 
JiridgoStreet,  Blackfiiars,  London. 


